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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The most striking incident of the month has un- 
questionably been the so-called “ friction among the 
Unionists,” for even canards become striking when 
they are sufficiently well manured with spite, prejudice, and folly. 
It must be confessed, however, that one’s first impulse as regards deal- 
ing with the matter is to substitute for “ Unionist Friction” “ Home 
Rule Fiction,” and there leave the subject. There are, however, 
one or two features of the occurrence which make it necessary, 
especially for an organ of public opinion situated as is The National 
Review, to deal with the incident more at length. The main fact 
of the situation is, that one of the Unionist leaders has been attacked 
with considerable acrimony and violence by a writer belonging to 
the Conservative wing of the Unionist Party. Now, had the object 
of attack been a Conservative leader it would no doubt have been 
better for the world in general to have passed quietly by without 
answer—at the most murmuring Dryden’s lines. 


UNIONIST 
FRICTION. 


‘© When he calls knave and rascal from a garret 
He means you no more mischief than a parrot.” 


The attack, however, was made, not on a Conservative, but on a 
Liberal Unionist leader. It became necessary then for the Con- 
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servatives to take action. You may remain unmoved when an un- 
ruly urchin and his companions grin at you through the hedge 
and call out “ Yah, you demagogue,” and commit other juvenile 
enormities. When, however, they make their grimaces at a 
guest and render the garden unbearable with their vulgarities, 
politeness obliges you to take steps to assure your guest that the 
rudeness is not tolerated by you, and that if you could reach with 
your stick the vulgar little boys who have been annoying him, you 
would most gladly do so. No doubt the guest does not really need 
such an assurance, but all the same politeness requires that it should 
be made. Here is the situation in a nut-shell. Mr. Chamberlain 
is to a large extent in the position of a guest to the Conservative 
Party. Every chief who, with a smaller force than the main body, 
enters and remains in the camp of his allies, is in the position of a 
guest. When, then, Mr. Chamberlain was attacked by a little vulgar 
boy of the Tory Party—and what Party is without such specimens 
of impishness—it was right and proper for the Conservatives to 
make the necessary apologies, even at the risk of sapient Glad- 
stonians saying, “What’s all this about? Depend upon it, there is 
something up. At any rate it is good enough to keep a standing 
heading for a week : ‘ Split in the Unionist camp’; ‘ Another cabal. 
How the Tories treat their allies’; ‘The Liberal Unionists to be 
abandoned at the next election.’ ” 


One of the most unpleasant, though we must also 
ae. ae admit one of the most comic, incidents of the 
attack on Mr. Chamberlain has been the part 
taken by The Standard in the struggle. The naughty little boy 
who wears the mask marked Z or X or G, or whatever may be the 
right initial, persuaded The Standard to join him in his grinning 
and calling of rude names. No doubt The Standard called rather 

feebly and shrilly, and - 

‘* Explained as it booed, 
‘ We don’t mean to be rude.’” 

Still the spectacle of so respectable and well-meaning a paper 
acting as it acted was nothing short of deplorable, and made 
serious politicians ask with a feeling akin to consternation, “How 
is it that a paper with so great a position is conducted with so 
small a sense of responsibility?” The Standard, of course, does not 
want to injure the Unionist cause. Nothing is clearly farther 
from its thoughts. And yet it writes on a matter of high politics 
as if it were The Little Peddlington Gazette, and as if nothing said 
by it mattered “a snap of the fingers.” No doubt the complaint 
of Liberal Unionists is justified, but is not the injury likely to be 
done by the indiscretions of The Standard a good deal exaggerated ? 
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This is not the first time that The Standard has—unconsciously no 
doubt—acted as a mischief-maker. Nothing, however, more surely 
injures the political influence of a newspaper than a reputation for 
erratic and irresponsible writing, and we cannot fail to see the 
working of the rule in the present case. Men may, and doubtless 
do, read The Standard as much as ever, but it cannot be ques- 
tioned that its influence among practical politicians has of late 
years greatly declined. 


They tell in Vienna the following story. “Who is 
A poe na that ?” said a stranger at a great Ministerial Party, 
AppLicaTion, pointing out a decrepit old gentleman who was 
tottering through the rooms with an absent look 
on his face, and apparently talking to himself “ of old forgotten far 
off things and battles long ago.” “Hush! Hush!” said the stranger’s 
friend ; “ that’s the late Count . He’s been dead for the last 
five years, and he’s the only man in Vienna who does not know it.” 
It is difficult to read the leaders in The Standard and not to recall 
a legend so picturesque and so appropriate. Still, The Standard 
has had a great past, and that past should shield it from being 
attacked too violently. Zhe Yorkshire Post goes rather far when it 
says, “ Political ennui is a fertile source of mischief, and thus it 
comes that a small band of nobodies, encouraged by a Conservative 
journal that is liable to occasional fits of hysterics, have been 
amusing themselves by making sport of Mr. Chamberlain.” 


Though anything which even suggests squabbling 

Goop ovr oF in front of the enemy is bad, good has un- 
doubtedly come out of the evil caused by the 

attacks on Mr. Chamberlain. It has been responsible for a most 
remarkable outburst of sympathy and regard for him among the 
rank and file of the Tory Party, not only in Parliament, but in the 
country. It was not necessary to obtain any expression of opinion 
from the leaders of the Party. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour regard Mr. Chamberlain 
with the utmost respect and admiration for his services to the 
cause of the Union. Of their loyalty there has never been the 
shade of a shadow of a doubt. It was, however, useful to obtain so 
marked an exhibition of opinion from the fighting line as that 
contained in the recent batch of letters to The Times. Nothing 
could have been more satisfactory than the proof thus afforded of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity with the larger section of the Unionist 
Party. The truth is, that he is in every sense a persona grata to 
the great majority of Conservatives, as was testified to by so re- 
spected and unimpeachable a Conservative as Sir William Hart- 
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Dyke. They admire self-sacrifice, and who has made more sacrifices 
than he? They respect patriotism above all things, and he has 
placed patriotic feeling high above Party and personal ambition. 
They love pluck, and where can they find a finer fighter than Mr. 
Chamberlain? Lastly, they know how to value independence 
and strength of character, and thus even the points of difference 
which they find with Mr. Chamberlain on the question of Dis- 
establishment add to, rather than interfere with, the cordial feeling 
with which he is regarded. It is not too much to say that the dis- 
cussion in regard to Mr. Chamberlain and the Unionist Alliance 
has done a useful work in showing to the world the confidence 
with which the Liberal Unionist leader is regarded by the whole 
Unionist Party. 


Before we leave this subject it may be worth while 
MR. CHAMBER- to say a word on the question of Disestablish- 
LAIN AND DIs- i ae 
ESTABLISHMENT. Ment. Lord Teynham’s ill-judged letter has been 
taken to imply that a great many Conservatives 
are inclined to resent the Liberal Unionist leader’s vote on the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. We do not believe a word of 
it. If the Conservatives were to throw over the alliance with 
the Liberal Unionists because of this, they would, apart from all 
questions of gratitude and right feeling, be acting most unreason- 
ably. But they are not unreasonable. They know perfectly well 
that, incidentally, the alliance with the Liberal Unionists on the 
fundamental question of Home Rule is the greatest possible support 
to the Church, and that though Mr. Chamberlain cannot conscien- 
tiously vote against Disestablishment when it is before the House, 
one inevitable result of the alliance has been to prevent him, and 
at least twenty other Liberal Unionist Members, from treating 
Disestablishment as the capital and crucial question of the day. 
Instead it has made them declare by word and deed that as long as 
Home Rule is before the country they will not actively raise the 
question of Disestablishment. Those, then, are very doubtful friends 
of the Church who try to make ill blood by reason of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s vote on Welsh Disestablishment. There is neither gener- 
osity nor sound policy in their demand. Fortunately, the bulk of 
the Conservative Party, in common with their leaders, entirely repu- 
diate the demand that Mr. Chamberlain should be fettered as Lord 
Teynham seems to desire. 


A great deal of nonsense has been talked about 
the claim of the Liberal Unionists to intrude into 
constituencies in which they are not wanted and 
to override local feeling. Indeed, not a little of the so-called fric- 


THE ALLIANCE 
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tion between the Unionists has arisen over the claim of the Liberal 
Unionists that a Liberal Unionist candidate should stand at Leam- 
ington. Let us look a little closer into the rule and its operation. 
Part of the pact made between the Liberal Unionists and the Tories 
was to the effect that when vacancies occur Tories shall succeed 
Tories, and Liberal Unionists, Liberal Unionists—in each case the 
candidate having the unanimous support of the united Party. The 
reason of the rule is plain. The Liberal Unionists, except pos- 
sibly in some of the Birmingham constituencies, have nowhere a 
local majority. Hence, except under some agreement of the kind 
arrived at, they were bound to disappear from Parliament. But 
though the Liberal Unionists have nowhere local majorities, there 
are probably at least 100 constituencies in which they hold the 
balance of power. Considered then as the merest business trans- 
action, it was well worth the while of the Conservatives to give 
the Liberal Unionists a certain number of seats in order to secure 
their help throughout the country. As a working arrangement it 
was therefore agreed that, in the case of vacancies, Liberal Unionists 
should always succeed Liberal Unionists—Tories, Tories. The fifty 
seats or thereabouts thus secured in any case to the Liberal 
Unionists probably represents pretty fairly the proportion of 
Liberal Unionist to Tory voters. In general the rule works per- 
fectly well, and secures a united Party. Take the cases of two of 
the three bye-elections of the past month. In Oxford a Conserva- 
tive Member dies. He is succeeded by a Conservative and sup- 
ported with the utmost loyalty by the whole of the Liberal 
Unionists, who, it may be remarked, hold in Oxford the balance 
between the two parties, and therefore control the seat. Next take 
Mid-Norfolk. Here the Liberal Unionist who lost the seat at a 
recent election again comes forward, and, with the hearty and 
energetic support of the Conservative organization, fights the battle 
of the Union. 


Unfortunately, however, the rule, like all rules, 

ae. does not work quite smoothly in exceptional cases. 
CASE. The possible exceptions are rare, but Leamington 

was one of them. The result has been an un- 

pleasant squabble. The local Conservatives will not allow that 
the Speaker was a Liberal Unionist. At any rate, say they, he 
never acted as one. Indeed, his apparent political action, if 
any, was directed towards making him seem a Gladstonian. It 
is not denied that he contributed to a fund which was partly 
spent in keeping Unionist voters off the Register. There is 
possibly a good answer to this, but we do not mean to go into the 
merits of the quarrel. All we wish to point out is, that the cir- 
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cumstances at Leamington are quite special and peculiar, and that 
because the rule has not worked well there, and has given dissatis- 
faction, there is no sort of reason to suppose that it will break 
down or cause trouble elsewhere. It is quite a delusion to suppose 
that Liberal Unionist Members and candidates are suffered with 
difficulty by the Conservative Party in their constituencies. As a 
rule they are quite as popular as if they were true blue Tories. If, 
however, Mr. George Peel, the official Unionist candidate, becomes 
convinced that the undoubtedly eccentric political local course 
pursued byhis father makes him a persona ingratissima to the local 
Tories, it will become a plain duty on his part to withdraw from the 
struggle, but he should stipulate for the selection of another Liberal 
Unionist, in order that the Compact and the arbitrament of the 
leaders may be upheld. We cannot believe, if he took this course, 
that his sacrifice would not be made up to him elsewhere, and it 
does not look as though the Leamington Conservatives would 
decline this compromise. 


The month, if for nothing else, would be memorable 
THE because it saw the resignation of Mr. Peel—perhaps 
LATE SPEAKER. 
the most successful and most respected Speaker of 
the last 100 years. The last words spoken by Mr. Peel to his 


“brother-Members and comrades” are typical of that stately elo- 
quence of which he was so great a master :— 


**T would fain hope that by the co-operation of all its Members this House may con- 
tinue to bea pattern and a model to foreign nations, and to those great peoples who 
have left our shores and have carried our blood, our race, our language, our institu- 
tions, and our habits of thought to the uttermost parts of the earth. I would fain in- 
dulge in the belief and the hope ; and as I speak with the traditions of this House 
and its glorious memories crowding on my mind, that hope and that belief become 
stronger and more emphasized, though with both hope and belief I would couple 
the earnest but humble prayer that this House may have centuries of honour, of 
dignity, of usefulness before it ; and that it may continue to hold not a prominent 
only, but a first and foremost position among the legislative assemblies of the 
world.” 


These were words worthy of the occasion and of the man who 
spoke them. One cannot say more. 


Sir William Harcourt, while moving the usual 
THE VOTE OF resolutions giving the thanks of the House to the 
THANKS TO ; : 
THE SPEAKER, Speaker, and praying the Queen to show him 

some signal mark of her favour, laid down what 


was expected of a Speaker, in words that are worth quoting. 


‘We expect dignity and authority tempered by urbanity and kindness ; we 
look for firmness to control and persuasiveness to counsel ; we demand prompti- 
tude of decision and justness of judgment; tact, patience, and firmness ; a 
natural superiority combined with an inbred courtesy, so as to give by his own 
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bearing an example and a model to those over whom he presides ; an impartial 
mind, a tolerant temper, a reconciling disposition accessible to all in public 
and private as a kind and a prudent counsellor, These are high and they 
are exacting demands, and in you, Sir, we have found them all fulfilled.” 


The country, as well as the House, will watch with interest, nay, 


with anxiety, to see whether the new Speaker fulfils this lofty 
ideal. 


The election of the New Speaker, which took place 

... on 10th April, was memorable from the fact that 
Mr. Balfour in supporting the Unionist candidate 

for the post thought it his duty, as it certainly was, though a very 
unpleasant one, to point out the absence of qualification possessed 
by Mr. Gully. Here is what Mr. Balfour stated as to Mr Gully’s 
active Parliamentary record :—“ He is wholly unknown to us in any 
capacity connected with the work of this House. He has never, 
so far as I am aware, opened his lips in our debates; he has never, 
so far as I know, served on a Private Bill Committee ; he has never, 
so far as I know, served on a Select Committee; he has never, so 
far as I know, attended on a Grand Committee.” This was, how- 
ever, not quite accurate. Mr. Gully had once addressed the House 
before he did so on the 10th April. Sir William Harcourt an- 


swered Mr. Balfour’s protest by abusing the Unionists for not 
having accepted Mr. Courtney. When, however, asked why the 
Government had not solved all difficulties by allowing Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman to be nominated, he failed to find any ade- 
quate excuse. The result of the voting was :— 


Mr. Gully ... ia es us ik = ... 285 
Sir Matthew White Ridley... ea wel ... 274 


Majority... <a 


Mr. Gully is elected, and we trust and believe that 
he will receive the full support of the House. We 
have not a word to say against him (except that he is a Q.C., 
with vastly inferior claims to his opponent), and though an un- 
tried man, and previously unknown by sight to the House, it is 
quite possible that he may prove all that the House can desire. 
All depends upon whether he has authority; and on this point 
we will make a quotation from The Spectator of 13th April, which 


contains a good story of Mr. Peel, and another of the late Lord 
Bowen. 


Mr. GULLY. 


‘On a certain occasion the Speaker had to call Mr. Parnell to order with some 
show of severity. After the incident, Mr. Parnell passed the Speaker’s Chair and 
said, apparently without specially meaning to be rude, ‘I think, Mr. Speaker, 
you were rather too hard on me just now.’ ‘* How dare you, how dare you say 
that to me,’ was the instant reply. This Olympian air may seem a little absurd 
outside the House, but we are certain that it must be maintained by any one who 
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desires to preside wisely and well over the Commons. The Speaker must not 
allow the slightest criticism of this kind on his acts, He must be patient to hear 
every expostulation put to him in due form, but he must never tolerate anything 
which derogates from his dignity. Very possibly Mr. Gully has, or will be able 
to develop, this Olympian way of treating those who do not show the respectful 
consideration due to his great office. His sweetness of temper and general friend- 
liness of disposition are no bais, The late Lord Bowen carried this honeyed 
temperament almost too far, yet on the Bench, and when occasion offered, he 
could show himself the most terrific upholder of judicial dignity. They tell in 
the Temple how an old Oxford friend went to the station as High Sheriff to meet 
Lord Justice Bowen, who was going circuit. The unthinking, or perhaps slightly 
impudent, friend greeted the Judge hat on head, with an attempt to shake hands, 
and with a casual and a warm ‘ How d’ye do, Bowen?’ ‘ You forget yourself, Sir. 
Take off your hat, and remember that you are speaking to one of her Majesty’s 
Judges of Assize,’ was the blow from the shoulder which answered the man who 
had opined that ‘Good old Bowen wouldn’t want any nonsense.’ It is quite pos- 
sible, then, that Mr. Gully may be as capable as Mr. Peel of making the individual 
Member know his place if he presumes to treat the Speaker with any lack of 
decorum.” 


The efforts of the Gladstonian Press to make mis- 
MR. COURTNEY chief over Mr. Courtney and the Speakership, and 
AND THE ° : : . 
SPEAKERSHIP. to represent him as being excluded by an intrigue 
have signally failed. That they did fail was in 
no small measure due to the honesty, loyalty, and straightforward- 
ness of the Member for Bodmin. He would do nothing to injure 
the alliance. That was his guiding principle, and he deserves all 
honour for having acted on it. Mr. Courtney, on Thursday, 18th 
April, made a very frank and amusing speech to his constituency 
dealing with the subject. He did not, he told his audience, want 
to be Speaker. Also a certain number of Members did not want 
to see him in the Chair. They thought him “ too sententious,” as 
the Australian ex-convict said of the Recorder who transported 
him. He was himself strongly in favour of a unanimous choice, 
and therefore desired to see Mr. Campbell-Bannerman elected. 
When that proved impossible, and he was urged to stand as a 
public duty, he determined to consult the Members of his own 
Party. His Party came to the well-known decision, and he was 
glad. While the Speakership was hanging over him, he felt like 
the Bishop who orders his tomb in Browning’s poem: “I thought 
over and over again of that poor Bishop ordering his own tomb as 
I dwelt on the possibilities of entering upon the Speaker’s office.” 
Mr. Courtney’s speech contained one passage that is worth quoting 
in full. It shows the temper in which all Unionists, whether 
Liberal or Tory, should approach all questions, personal as well as 
political. If and while we maintain this attitude we are invin- 
cible. 


‘**T consider I am a Member of the Unionist Party, that organized alliance for 
one of the greatest of ends—namely, the maintenance unbroken of the legislative 
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union between Great Britain and Ireland. Any action which threatened that 
alliance would threaten that union, and no ground can be more public or more 
high than the consideration of what would be the effect of a particular action 
towards a particular person in reference to the maintenance of the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. There are constituencies where the attempt to run me 
against Sir Matthew White Ridley would have produced a very ugly feeling be- 
tween Liberal Unionist and Conservative voters—feelings most undesirable to 
arouse, feelings which might have imperilled the situation, feelings which might 
have produced that which we as a Party are bound together to avert and pre- 
vent.” 
It is with great satisfaction that we note that the 
Ts mavens dispute in the Boot Trade has come to an end and 
Boot Trape. that work is to be resumed on a reasonable com- 
promise. Here, as in the case of the coal strike, 
the Government intervened as a common friend, and managed to 
bring the disputants together. We are quite aware that there are 
many apparently sound objections to such State action, but when 
so horrible an event as an industrial war to the knife is prevented 
thereby, we are inclined to put our money on practice and let 
theory “go bang.” 


It is curious to notice how the ablest and most 
T _— NoTABLE patriotic men of a former age, when they touched 
TTERANCES. ° : . 

on the Irish problem, invariably showed them- 

selves not only Unionists as regards Ireland, but expressed their 
utter abhorrence of all Particularist and Separatist doctrines. Sir 
William Petty, in his Political Anatonvy of Ireland, published in 
1672, wrote as follows: “If it be for the good of England to keep 
Ireland a distinct kingdom, why do not the predominant Party in 
Parliament (suppose the Western Members) make England beyond 
Trent another kingdom, under commerce, and take tolls and cus- 
toms beyond the borders? Or why was there ever union between 
England and Wales, the good effects and fruits whereof were never 
questioned? And why may not the entire kingdom of England be 
further cantonized for the advantage of parties?” That is exactly 
what will happen if “ Home Rule for Ireland” leads, as Mr. Dalziel 
got the House of Commons to declare that it ought to lead, to 
“Home Rule all round.” No doubt “the entire kingdom of Eng- 
land would be further cantonized for the advantage of parties.” 
We should like to put alongside of this the following remark of 
that first and greatest of Unionists, Oliver Cromwell. Speaking of 
a certain Particularist proposal, he said, “Would it not be utter con- 
fusion? Would it not make England like Switzerland, one county 
against another, as one canton of the Swiss is against another ? 
And if so, what would that produce but an absolute desolation of 
the nation.” Yet another saying of Cromwell may be quoted in 
this context. “I had rather be overrun with a Cavalierish interest 
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than with a Scotch interest. I had rather be overrun with a Scotch 
interest than an Irish interest. I think of all, this is most dan- 
gerous. If they shall be able to carry out their work, they will 
make this the most miserable people on the earth, for all the world 
knows their barbarism.” It is amusing to note that Cromwell 
prefaces this passage by saying that “these thoughts perhaps may 
be carnal and foolish.” He evidently was a little ashamed, as 
perhaps he ought to have been, of his violent anti-Irish prejudices. 
Still it was very human of him to speak as he did. 


Though in all other matters Irish prosperity in- 

A Goop creases, her export of bulls—we mean the sort 
which the Irishman declared were “always preg- 

nant”—has sadly fallen off of late. We welcome then with 
gratitude the following high-class animal produced in East Wick- 
low during the recent election. “I never,” said a local priest, “saw 
such a place as Ballymaloebeg for juvenile depravity. The very 
children who are not old enough to speak or to walk are running 
about the streets cursing and blaspheming like fiends.” 


- , —— 
a Salisbury contributed a letter to The Times 
ON THE of 8th April, one of the most important and re- 
oF encoNS,, markable declarations of constitutional doctrine 
which has been made during the present genera- 


tion. It deserves to be put on record in its entirety :— 


**T observe that in the speech with which Sir W, Harcourt closed the debate on 
the Welsh Chureh Bill, he made the following remarks :— 

*** He (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) may say he does not care what was done in the case 
of Ireland, But other people have to care. Lord Salisbury has to care. He 
voted, and it was his vote and interest that carried the Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland,’ 

‘Mr. Asquith and the Solicitor-General used a similar argument. These words 
in effect assume that the Peers who voted for the Bill did so because they approved 
of it, and must be ranked as advocates of the Bill and of all the principles which 
can be deduced from it, I stated at the time that in my case this was not so. If 
I now trespass on your space in order to deny Sir. W. Harcourt’s statement, it is 
not because I am anxious to defend my own consistency, but because the constitu- 
tional doctrines which it involves appear to me contradictory and impossible. 

‘**In 1868, when the Suspensory Bill was sent up to the House of Lords, I spoke 
against it, and voted with the majority by which it was thrown out. Its rejection 
showed that there was a profound difference of opinion between the two Houses 
upon a question of the first importance. This difference was duly submitted to 
the electors for their decision. ‘The dissolution took place in the same year, and 
the constituencies were fully aware that the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was the question which the election was to determine. No attempt was made to 
distract their minds by raising several other vital issues at the same time, or by 
deferring the election till the matter in controversy was forgotten. The question 
was put to the electors honestly and plainly. The result was a verdict adverse to 
the Irish Church from all parts of the United Kingdom, The view of the House 
of Commons was sustained by large majorities in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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Effect was given in the following year—1869—to this decision. The House of 
Lords in effect reversed their former vote by passing the second reading of the 
Bill ; and I spoke and voted in that sense. I did not do so because I had changed 
my opinion on the measure; but, as I stated at the time, because a higher 
authority than the House of Lords had spoken. I still thought that the Bill 
was founded on dangerous principles, and would lead to the gravest evils. But 
it was perfectly manifest that a contrary judgment had been formed by a large 
majority of the nation in all its main divisions. The House of Lords in giving 
effect to that decision no more accepted the responsibility for it than the Judge of 
an inferior Court becomes responsible for the decision of the Court of Appeal 
when he makes the orders necessary to carry it into effect. 

‘* On this state of facts three Ministers are pleased to argue that I had expressed 
my approval of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and am liable to any 
censure that may be addressed to them for trying to disestablish the Church in 
Wales. It seems strange that such a confusion of thought should be exhibited by 
men who have spent so large a part of the last two years in lecturing the House of 
Peers on its constitutional duties. If it is to be assumed that the Peers under all 
circumstances must vote in conformity with their own opinions, it is obvious that 
they never can in any case be bound to defer to the opinion of the nation. If, on 
the other hand, they are bound to give way to the full and deliberate opinion of 
the nation, duly ascertained, it follows that some Peers may sometimes be called 
upon to give a vote which is at variance with their own opinions.” 


The Second Reading of the Welsh Church Disestab- 
co csH Dis. _ lishment Bill was carried on April 2nd by the un- 
expectedly large majority of 44 (304 to 260), the 
Parnellites voting for the Bill. The debate was remarkable for the 
avowal which even Ministers made, that their arguments were just 
as good against the Establishment of the English Church as they 
were against the Establishment of the Welsh portion of it, barring 
only that the much greater unanimity of the Welsh people on the 
subject made a great difference in opportuneness. Mr. Balfour's 
speech was exceedingly effective. He remarked on the earnestness 
of the Welsh Disestablishers to improve the temper of the Church 
by afflicting it with poverty, and asked mildly “ Why not try a little 
burning?” He was willing, he said, to give credit to any one who 
struck off golden fetters from religious captives in his desire to set 
them at liberty, but that would hardly be his feeling if he saw the 
liberator putting those golden fetters into his own pocket after he 
had struck them off, as Welsh Disestablishers were asking leave to 
do. As, however, no one for a moment supposes the Bill will Le 
carried, the controversy attracted comparatively little attention. 


The same may be said of the Local Veto Bill 
introduced on April 8th. Here is a summary of 
its provisions :— 


LocAL VETO 
ILL. 


“Under this Bill, a requisition for putting in force the popular veto on public- 
houses must be made by not less than one-tenth of the parochial electors. Then 
the poll will be taken by the Local Authority, the Town Council, the Parish 
Council, or whatever may be the authority in the particular district, The 
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demand may be for a poll to enforce either a prohibitory resolution or a limita- 
tion of public-houses. For a prohibitory resolution, a majority of two-thirds of 
the persons voting is essential ; but the resolution, if carried, does not come into 
force till the general annual licensing meeting which occurs next after the expira- 
tion of three years from the commencement of the Act. Thus it is intended that 
the licenSees shall have practically a four years’ notice to enable them to wind up 
their business, and no compensation will then be granted. If the poll is to be 
taken on a limiting resolution (the new feature of this Bill), it may be carried by 
a simple majority, and without a two-thirds vote, and limitation is to mean a 
reduction of the number of licenses granted by one-fourth at least,—by more if 
the Licensing Magistrates so decide. After the passage of a limiting resolution, 
all the licenses are to be dealt with as perfectly new licenses, and the licensing 
authorities may grant the new licenses just where they please, without regard to 
former claims,—might, for instance, if they chose, grant licenses to those 
who had inferior claims, and refuse them to those with the highest claims, if 


the situations of the houses of the former were more suitable than those of the 
latter.” 


Perhaps the best comment on the Veto Bill is to be found in a 
Gledstonian paper, The Edinburgh Evening News :— 


“‘ Take the case of the Local Veto Bill. If that measure was left to the considera- 
tion of English and Scottish electors, it would be ridiculed into oblivion. More- 
over, if the Irish Members were free agents, they would vote against it ; but tied 
as they are to the Government they are compelled to give Sir William Harcourt 
their support, As it is, that support could only be given on condition that local 
veto was not extended to Ireland. Thus, as the outcome of the Irish alliance 
English and Scottish Liberals are compelled to take a ridiculous measure from 
Sir William Harcourt by the aid of the Anti-Parnellites, who again are voting 
against their views in order to please Sir William Harcourt.” 


The Lord Chancellor gave notice on Monday, 
CotontaL JupGes April 8th, on behalf of the Prime Minister, that 
AND THE JUDICIAL 
Commirrer. On an early date after Easter, Lord Rosebery would 
present a Bill to permit certain Colonial Judges to 
be made members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
This is excellent news. It indicates the intention to pursue 
steadily that policy of making the Colonies feel that they belong to 
the Empire, and that their leading men may be recognized at home 
as well as by those who are afar off beyond the sea. To promote 
union through the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council shows 
true Statesmanship. The Judicial Committee provides a chain of 
Empire which has never galled or suffered from misrepresentation. 
It is most important that the administration of the law throughout 
the Empire should be harmonious and not divergent, and this is 
secured by a final and Imperial Court of Appeal on which the 
great self-governing Colonies are represented. 


sities We trust that by the time these Episodes are in 
~ "our readers’ hands the war in Chitral will be over 
and Dr. Robertson and his brave force relieved. From a military 
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point of view nothing could be finer than the work done by our 
troops, native and English. The way in which the brigades were 
collected and moved forward, and the supplies arranged for and the 
transport managed, shows in what a splendid state of efficiency our 
Indian army is maintained. There is probably no army*in the 
world which is so absolutely ready for any emergency. After the 
relief of Dr. Robertson and the final defeat of Umra Khan will 
come the problem of the retention or non-retention of Chitral, 
It is eminently a question with two sides, and it must not be 
assumed off-hand that the annexationists are necessarily in the 
right. Fortunately Mr. Fowler has given proofs that he is strong 
and patriotic on all Indian questions, and we do not doubt that 
when he says the final word he will say it right. What weighs 
most with Englishmen at present is that Lord Roberts has de- 
clared in favour of annexation. 


Apropos of Chitral, what do our readers think of 


Enatann’s the following from United Ireland of April 13th, 
DIFFICULTY IS 1895 ? 
IRELAND’S ' 


OPPORTUNITY. ‘* Yes; like unto the force of a second nature have Irishmen 


habituated themselves into a belief in England’s unvarying 
cruelty and brutality, and to such an extent that every little trouble into which 
her plundering instincts would involve her are looked upon as heaven-sent by all 
real representatives of true Nationality in Ireland as tending to the final and ulti- 
mate realization of that sacred theory in the bosoms of many Irishmen—that Eng- 
land’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity. Our people, to go no farther back, sided 
with the Afghans when a countryman of our own sought to make them chained 
slaves in their own land, And again, Irish sympathy was with the Arabs when, in 
defence of their inalienable rights, they dared to face the remorseless and unpity- 
ing arms of England. And while we looked upon Arabi Pasha with eyes that saw 
not his faults in his patriotism, we did not eat our hearts out in grief when Chinese 
Gordon met his fate within the walls of Khartoum. And it is the same spirit of 
instinctive loathing for England, instilled within us by her unending persecutions, 
that made us sympathize with the Zulus when, with their arrows and their jave- 
lins, they reddened their jungles with English blood, and with the Boers, whose 
gallant resistance against English tyranny brought woe and tribulation to many an 
English mansion and homestead. . . . And so to-day we feel, without scarce 
knowing why, a desire to cheer for Umrha Khan, who, amid the rocks and cliffs of 
Chitral in North-West India, is giving battle to English regiments. He may bea 
bad man, judged by the standard of European civilization, and his aim and end 
may in no sense accord with the spirit of patriotism, yet it is plain that he is 
defending his native hills from English encroachment, and even though he may 
have selfish ends in view, and may be entirely swayed with the desire of sovereignty 
where he has no right to, yet we cannot but have a kind of sympathy with him in 
his efforts to check the march of the invader. 


The most memorable event in Foreign Affairs 
Vartey. during the past month was Sir E. Grey’s decla- 
ration in regard to the Upper Nile. All persons 

conversant with the facts have been declaring for the past six 
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months that we have been acting very foolishly as regards the 


Nile Valley. We claim the whole of the Nile Valley from the 
lakes to wherever the territory of the Khedive begins, which is 
somewhere in partibus infidelium, i.e. in the Mahdi’s country. 
But at the same time we are aware that the French have not yet 
admitted this claim, and owing to the progress made by them on 
the Ubangi are in a position, if they care to make the effort, to 
send a filibustering expedition on to the Upper Nile, to set up 
inilitary posts on the river, and to run up the French flag. Now, 
if the French were actually to do that, one of two things must 
happen : either we must expel the French by force, or we must 
submit to a loss of continuity in our possession of the Nile Valley 
between the Lakes and Egypt, 7.e., we must lose control of the Nile 
waterway. He who loses one link in a chain loses the whole. That 
is an intolerable dilemma. Think of it—either war with France, 
apparently over a miserable collection of huts in the centre of 
Africa, or else giving up for the future our control of the Nile 
Valley. These being the facts, all reasonable men have said that 
we must do two things: (1) We must in the most public and formal 
way possible assert our claim to the Upper Nile—a claim already 
fully recognized by Germany and Italy, and make France understand 
that it is a claim which will not admit of dispute. (2) We must 
take immediate and practical steps to physically assert our claims 
by occupation in some form or other. This is common-sense. It 
a man in ordinary life lays claim to a valuable piece of property, 
he does not let it lie about and take the risk of someone picking it 
up, and of his then having to get it back from that someone either 
by force or an acrimonious dispute. No; he puts it in his pocket, 
remarking that “ possession is the better part of property.” 


Well, we have at last done one half of our duty. 


ONE HALF OF We have clearly intimated to the French that we 
our Duty 


AccompuisHep, intend to control the whole Nile Valley, from the 

lakes to the point where the Egyptian claims hold 

good. In other words, we claim whatever part of the Nile Valley 

is not claimed by Egypt. Thus our claims and those of Egypt 

together cover the whole Nile Valley. Here is Sir Edward Grey’s 

deliberate and authoritative statement made in Parliament on 
Thursday, 28th March :— 


‘** 1 stated the other day that, in consequence of these claims of ours and in conse- 
quence of the claims of Egypt in the Nile Valley, the British sphere of influence 
covered the whole of the Nile waterway. That is a statement following logically 
upon what has happened in past years and of what has been in the knowledge of 
the world for the last two years. Iam asked whether or not it is the case that a 
French expedition is coming from the West of Africa with the intention of enter- 
ing the Nile Valley and occupying up to the Nile. I will ask the committee to be 
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careful in giving credence to the rumours of the movement of expeditions in Africa. 
Even places in Africa are apt to shift about, and it is sometimes found that some 
place supposed to oceupy a particular position does not, in fact, occupy that posi- 
tion, Rumours have come with greater or less freedom with regard to the move- 
ments of expeditions in various parts of Africa, but at the Foreign Office we have 
no reason to suppose that any French expedition has instructions to enter or the 
intention of entering the Nile Valley ; and I will go further and say that, after all 
I have explained about the claims we consider we have under past agreements and 
the claims which we consider Egypt may have in the Nile Valley, and adding to that 
the fact that those claims and the view of the Government with regard to them are 
fully and clearly known to the French Government, I cannot think it is possible 
that these rumours deserve credence, because the advance of a French expedition 
under secret instructions right from the other side of Africa into a territory over 
which our claims have been known for so long would be not merely an inconsistent 
and unexpected act, but it must be perfectly well known to the French Govern- 
ment that it would be an unfriendly act and would be so viewed by England.” 
Such was the statement supported from all sides of the House, 
and emphasized in a debate of unusual weight and significance. 
We cannot, however, deal with the rest of the speeches. We 
will only say Mr. J. W. Lowther’s contribution to the discussion 
was weighty and statesmanlike. It proved, if any proof were 
needed, what a firm and comprehensive grasp he has on all 
questions of Foreign Policy, and with what good sense and 
moderation he expresses them. 


The other half of our duty remains to be done. 
Tue OTHER HALF We have made our claim unmistakable. We 

ought now, as it were, to walk round our new 
estate and beat the bounds. This can best be done in the 
following way: by sending a flotilla of light steamers down from 
the Lakes till they reach the confines of the Mahdi’s country, 
where the French have admitted that all question of occupation 
by them is barred by the claims of Egypt. Practically the whole 
of the waterway of the Nile from the Lakes to the Mahdi’s 
country is navigible for light boats, except about ten miles of 
impossible rapids near Duffli. At this point a portage must be 
inade, and a portion of the flotilla “carried over” in sections, and 
put together again below the rapids. This, however, need only be 
done once. Two light steamers above the Duffli rapids, and two 
below, should be able to patrol the river sufficiently to make our 
occupation perfectly effective. We will not, however, on the 
present occasion enter into the details of the scheme, or argue 
as to the obstacles to navigation offered by the dreaded Sud. 
We will only say, generally, that our view of the possibilities is 
confirmed by the passages dealing with the subject in the life 
of Sir Samuel Baker just published by Messrs. Macmillan. One 
more point, however, we must deal with. How are we to get our 
flotilla on to the Lakes, and then on to the Upper Nile? By 
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sending them up in sections from Mombassa. On men’s heads!!! 
Alas, that is the answer, since the Government has wasted three 
precious years in shilly-shallying about the Mombassa-Uganda 
Railway. Well, here is another good reason for pressing on the 
railway. Not only is the question of Uganda bound up with it, 
but the whole problem of the Upper Nile. 


Why should we bother about the Upper Nile? 

TURNING OFF That is a question often asked. Because we have 
made ourselves responsible for Egypt, and the con- 

trol of the Nile Valley from the Lakes to the Delta is a matter of 
life and death to Egypt. Or, rather, it is a matter of life and 
death to Egypt that if any civilized power holds the Upper Nile, 
that power should be either Egypt herself or else the power which 
has made itself responsible for her and her prosperity. Why is this 
so? Because, as Herodotus said long ago, Egypt is the gift of the 
river, and as much depends upon the water coming down the Nile 
without diversion or interference as London depends upon the 
Thames flowing free. But a power callous or unfriendly to Egypt 
and her English protectors, if once seated on the Upper Nile, could 
easily use up the best part of the Nile water, and irreparably injure 
Egypt. No one, of course, supposes that if France were on the 
Upper Nile she would turn the water into the Nubian Desert just 
out of spite, and kill 8,000,000 people by a sort of devilish 
practical joke. France is far too humane and too civilized a nation 
to do that. She would as soon think of poisoning the stream. 
But though she would not do this, she could, no doubt, quite 
legitimately use up the precious water of the Nile in irrigating 
the sands of her new Central African possessions. She would 
create a new Egypt in the heart of Africa by means of irriga- 
tion works, which would require the Nile water just at the time 
when every drop was being urgently demanded in the Delta and 
in the rest of the existing Egypt. The Nile flood must be con- 
trolled as a whole, and with a due regard to the interests of the 
whole Nile Valley. That is the long and short of the whole ques- 
tion. But clearly the only Power capable of doing this is the 
Power which controls and has made itself responsible both for 
Egypt and the Lakes, If any one wants confirmation for the view 
here stated, let him refer to the lecture on the Nile delivered at 
the Royal Institution by Sir Colin Scott Moncrief, the great 
hydraulic engineer, who, by his work in Egypt, has enabled the 
peasantry to raise each year some two or three millions sterling 
more produce than they raised before. Sir Colin spoke purely as 
an engineer, and in no way as a politician. Yet his verdict drawn 
from the physical facts was: Egypt, or the Power which controls 
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tgypt, must hold the whole valley of the Nile. Without that 
there is no security for the man who tills the fields of the Delta 
and of Middle and Upper Egypt. 


It is reported from Cairo that an attempt is being 
Tue MONUMENT made in Egypt to raise funds for a monument to 
PASHA. the late Ismael Pasha, the Khedive, who had to be 
deposed because of his astonishing capacity for 
raising loans and squandering the proceeds on lath-and-plaster 
palaces. We wonder someone does not slightly alter, and then 
quote against the proposal, the words with which an indignant 
Foxite opposed the Parliamentary vote for a statue to Mr. Pitt. 
“Mr. Pitt,” said he, “needs no monument, eight hundred millions 
of irredeemable debt are his everlasting monument.” Unquestion- 
ably Ismael’s hundred millions sterling of debt for a country with 
about eight million inhabitants, was an achievement sufficient to 
keep his memory alive far longer than marble. His monument 
stands of brass thrice tempered. 


isin ie Peace has been concluded between China and 
JAPAN. Japan, and, though the full terms are not yet 
accurately known, the telegraphic summaries 
show that China has had to submit to “the most conquered 
nation” treatment. The terms are: (1) China pays 200,000,000 
taels (£33,000,000 in gold) to Japan within five years, Japan 
accepting payment in silver. (2) China gives up all claim on 
Corea. (3) China cedes the Peninsula of Liau-tung up to the 
fortieth parallel, i.e, Port Arthur and a small province, surren- 
ders Formosa, including the Pescadores. (4) China opens seven 
more ports up the great rivers—including Pekin—to the trade 
of all nations. It allows foreigners to set up manufactories, and 
declares that the internal transit-duties shall not exceed two 
per cent. 


VOL. XXV. 


SOME ANGLO-FRENCH PROBLEMS. 


Mr. Sr. Loz Srracuey’s article in the March number of The 
National Review instituted an interesting and suggestive com- 
parison between the respective positions of France and Great 
Britain in Tunis and Egypt. I do not propose in this paper to 
deal with the Egyptian Question, but to discuss some other out- 
standing difficulties between the two Powers, in the belief that a 
temperate examination of the points at issue, so far from adding to 
any existing irritation, may have the contrary effect. It is, at any 
rate, in such a spirit, and with that object, that this necessarily 
condensed survey of these subjects is undertaken. 

It will be found upon examination that the more important 
questions between the French Government and our own have 
arisen in connection with the delimitation of frontiers in Africa 
and in Asia, and that the difficulties with which the two Govern- 
ments have to contend are in great measure due to the absence of 
reliable knowledge of the geographical conditions prevailing in the 
remote regions in which the two Empires meet. The map of 
Africa, in fact, requires re-editing month by month. The geogra- 
phical and ethnographical knowledge which we possess of that 
continent is amplified, where it is not contradicted, by the stores 
of information which each returning traveller brings, and now-a- 
days their name is legion. Since the times of Cameron and of 
Stanley, of Monteil and of Binger, our information of Africa has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The consequence is, that as fast 
as our Governments draw imaginary lines upon the blank spaces 
of our maps, fresh knowledge reaches them materially altering or 
qualifing the information which they thought they possessed, and 
compelling a reconsideration of many points, which were thought 
to have been disposed of. 

In the summer of 1894, the British and French Governments 
entered upon a review of all African questions at that time pend- 
ing between the two Governments, for the purpose of arriving at a 
satisfactory adjustment. That review comprised about a dozen 
questions of more or less importance; it has been continued up to 
the present moment; it still continues; and some time must yet 
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elapse before it can be finally disposed of. The only tangible result 
which has at present been reached, is to be found in the agreement 
recently effected, defining the precise boundaries to the north and 
to the east of Sierra Leone, and even this matter cannot be con- 
sidered to have been satisfactorily settled until a joint delimitation 
commission has gone over the ground and fixed the boundaries. 
When this stage has been concluded, the unfortunate Warina inci- 
dent, when Captain Lendy and Lieutenant Maritz were killed, will 
be ripe for solution. 

It is not the intention ot this article to recall all the points of 
dispute within the scope of the review which is now proceeding. 


It will be sufficient to indicate in outline the most important of 
them. 


THE NILE VALLEY. 


The debate in the House of Commons on the 28th March re- 
specting the position of Great Britain and of France in Central Africa, 
and the speech which was delivered on that occasion by Sir Edward 
Grey, have attracted a good deal of attention both in this country 
and in France, an attention which the subject matter fully deserves, 
not only by reason of its immediate interest, but also by reason of 
the serious consequences which, in certain eventualities, might ensue 
in the relations existing between the French nation and ourselves. 
The immediate cause of the debate was an uneasy feeling on the 
part of a portion of the public that an attempt was being made by 
France to establish herself upon the banks of the Upper Nile by 
means of a secret expedition, which was supposed to be marching 
in that direction with the assent and encouragement of the French 
Government, but the exact whereabouts of which has not been 
hitherto definitely ascertained. Expression was first given to this 
feeling by an article which appeared in The Times of 5th March, 
entitled “France, England, and the Upper Nile.” For some years 
a large armed force has been collected on the Mobanghi River, 
prepared originally for the purpose of taking action in support of 
French claims against the Congo Free State, should the dispute 
between the two Powers relating to the frontiers of the latter in that 
region reach an acute stage. The well-known Colonel Monteil was 
to have taken command of the force, and had actually started for 
the purpose when he was ordered to proceed to the Western 
Soudan upon other military employment. France and the Congo 
Free State have adjusted the disputed frontier line. The expedi- 
tion has not returned to the coast, and with the knowledge that we 
possess of the designs upon the Upper Nile of some of the most 
violent French politicians, a not unnatural anxiety has been felt 
as to the precise destination and whereabouts of this large armed 
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force. Her Majesty’s Government have not been able to throw any 
light upon the matter. 

In the House of Commons debate on the 28th March, Sir 
Edward Grey, speaking with due deliberation, said :— 

“« The advance of a French expedition, under secret instructions right through 
from the other side of Africa into a territory over which our claims have been 
known for so long, would be not merely an inconsistent and unexpected act, but 


it must be perfectly well known to the French Government that it would be an un- 
friendly act,and would be so viewed by England.” 


This declaration received the general approval of the House of 
Commons. 

It is somewhat remarkable that M. Hanotaux, speaking in the 
Senate on 5th April, did not say a word with regard to this ex- 
pedition, when a word from him would have relieved the anxieties 
of many people in this country. 

What, then, are our rights, if any, in the region towards which 
this expedition is thought to be directing itself ? 

The British sphere of influence is defined by the Agreement 
between Great Britain and Germany of the 1st July, 189), and is 
stated therein to be bounded “to the West by the Congo Free 
State, and by the Western Watershed of the basin of the Upper 
Nile.” 

By the Agreements of 24th March and 15th April, 1891, 
between Great Britain and Italy, the western frontier of the 
British sphere was not specifically referred to, although the exis- 
tence of that sphere was recognized. The Agreements dealt more 
particularly with the eastern boundary of that sphere, and a line 
from Ras Kasar on the Red Sea to the Blue Nile, and from 
the Blue Nile to the River Juba, was agreed upon, subject to 
Egyptian rights over the said territories, which were in suspense. 
The western sphere was, however, still further delimited by the 
first article of the Agreement of 12th May, 1894, between 
Great Britain and the Congo Free State, wherein the frontier was 
defined as following the 30th meridian east of Greenwich up to its 
intersection by the watershed between the Nile and the Congo, and 
thence following this watershed in a northerly and north-westerly 
direction. This was the western limit of the territory of which 
Great Britain granted a lease to King Leopold and his successors 
under the second article of the said Agreement. It is true that at 
a subsequent period the King renounced his rights under the 
lease to a considerable portion of the leased territories. But, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, a recognition by the King of the 
right of Great Britain to lease these territories still remains valid, 
notwithstanding the surrender of his own rights at the instance of 
a third party. It is true that up to the present we have not 
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sought effectively to occupy a territory, the right to which has been 
acknowledged by Germany, Italy, and the Congo Free State. We 
have, however, proclaimed a Protectorate over Uganda. We have 
also advanced to the Albert Nyanza, and reached Wadelai. It 
would be a comparatively easy task to send a small expedition 
down the Nile to Lado, or even farther north, and it is one which 
Her Majesty’s Government ought seriously to contemplate in the 
view of possible eventualities in that region. Public opinion in 
England would never permit a foreign Power to intervene and 
establish herself upon the Nile in such a way as to cut off our 
access to Egypt down the river. So long as we are responsible for 
the good government of Egypt, the control of the head waters of 
the Nile must remain in our hands. 

Sir Edward Grey, therefore, did not go too far when he said that 
we should consider as an unfriendly act the mission of an expedi- 
tion by France to the Upper Nile water, and indeed it is not im- 
probable that even stronger language has been used, in Downing 
Street or at the Quai d’Orsay, of which the British public has not 
been made aware. 

The speech of M. Hanotaux on the 5th April upon this point is 
of a reasonable and moderate character. He points out that the 
sphere of British influence has never been defined towards the 
north, and that the regions in question, if they belong to anybody, 
belong properly to the Khedive of Egypt. The former proposition 
we are prepared to admit, but if we admit the latter, the admission 
would debar France as well as ourselves from establishing a posi- 
tion within these territories. Our object, after all, is to safeguard 
the Valley of the Nile in the interests of Egypt, and in our own, as 
trustees for Egypt, as long as we remain there, and provided that 
France will recognize and accept this position in any engagement 
which may be come to, we shall not be likely to quarrel over a few 
miles more or less upon the summit of the Nile and Congo water- 
shed. But we cannot submit to the French sphere being carried 
across from Senegal on the Atlantic to Obok on the Indian Ocean. 
Such a stretch of country would be useless to France except as a 
spoke in our Egyptian wheel. If, as appears from M. Hanotaux’s 
speech, exception is taken to the western frontier of the British 
sphere of influence, the views of France could and would be met in 
a friendly spirit, provided that no attempt be made to drive in a 
wedge between the southern limit of the Egyptian sphere and the 
northern limit of our own. As for the taunt that after all our 
rights are only paper rights, and that France may jump through 
them, as a columbine jumps through the paper hoops at a circus, 
it does not lie in the mouth of France, or of any of the great, Powers 
which have competed in the scramble for Africa, to utter such re- 
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proaches. Are none of the rights which France undoubtedly has in 
Africa “paper” rights? Are all her rights due to, and based solely 
upon, effective occupation? A glance at a modern map of Africa 
will reveal vast tracts coloured as French and as yet unoccupied by 
French officials, for which it would puzzle French statesmen to pro- 
duce any better title-deeds than an occasional convention or agree- 
ment. In asking France to accept as binding the international 
agreements upon which we rely, we are only doing what she herself 
expects us to do in her own case; we are only asking her to do 
unto us what she expects others to do unto her. 


THE NIGER. 


A difficulty, involving questions of considerable importance, has 
arisen between Great Britain and France, upon the banks of the 
Middle Niger. The telegraphic despatch received in England on 
the 26th March informed the public that two French expeditions 
had suddenly appeared upon the banks of the river. One was 
stated to have reached Bagibo, in Nupe, and to be encamped on 
the left or the east bank of the Niger; the other to have reached 
Boussa, a town of some importance on the banks of the Middle 
Niger, and the capital of the kingdom of that name. The territory 
of Nupe has been considered to be within the sphere of British 
influence ever since March, 1885, when the Emir of Nupe signed a 
Treaty with the National African Company, which subsequently 
became the Royal Niger Company. The same year also witnessed 
the signature of a Treaty between the Emir of Borgu or Boussa, 
and the Niger Company; whilst five years later, in January, 1890, 
a fuller Treaty was signed between the Emir and Chiefs of Borgu 
or Boussa, with the Niger Company, which confirmed the Treaty 
of 1885, and granted to the Niger Company “complete jurisdiction 
over all persons within the territories, who are not our native-born 
subjects.” The Treaty also contained a clause to the effect that 
the native Chiefs would not enter into any agreement or treaty 
with any foreign Governments, except with the consent of the 
Company, or of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain. These 
Treaties have all been submitted to the Foreign Office, and have 
received the assent of the Secretary of State. These regions are 
also included in the proclamation of the British Protectorate over 
the Niger districts, which was made on the 18th October, 1887, 
and which included “all territories in the basin of the Niger 
and its affluents, which are, or may be subject to the Government 
of the Royal Niger Company, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Charter.” It is difficult to understand upon what ground 
France can base any claims to acquire influence or possessions in 
this portion of the Middle Niger, It may be true that the exact 
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frontiers of such kingdoms as Boussa and Nupe are not accurately 
ascertained or delimited, but, however that may be, it is perfectly 
clear that no expedition has a right to penetrate as far as the Niger 
without the assent of the Niger Company, which is charged with 
the administration of these countries. These expeditions, presum- 
ably, must have come from Dahomey, a country which did not fall 
into the possession of France until 1893, eight years subsequent to 
the dates of the Treaties with Nupe and Boussa. 

In the interpellation of the 5th April in the French Senate, 
M. Hanotaux gave no explanation as to the origin or the object 
of these expeditions, but contented himself with challenging 
the supposed claim of the Niger Company to monopolize trade 
within the districts more or less effectively occupied by it, and 
to forbid all transit contrary to the Act of Berlin. Upon this 
point there can be no difference of opinion between the British 
and French Governments. The Act of Berlin laid down a series 
of propositions relating to the navigation of the Niger, which 
Great Britain is prepared to carry out, and to enforce upon 
the Niger Company. If these expeditions are purely of a com- 
mercial and trading character their advent within the British 
Protectorate of the Niger districts need not cause us much 
alarm. Their stay is not likely to be very prolonged, nor their 
commercial results very successful, seeing that they will have 
to compete with a large and old-established trading concern 
in the shape of the Niger Company. If, however, these ex- 
peditions have in the course of their wanderings been making 
a series of treaties with the chiefs, whose territories they have 
traversed, the matter becomes more serious, and some further 
explanation beyond that vouchsafed by M. Hanotaux may fairly 
be demanded by Great Britain, and ought in justice to be given 
by France. 

The statement of M. Hanotaux, that several questions relating 
to the rights of the Niger Company are at present the subject 
of discussion between Great Britain and France, is not sufficient, 
and is no excuse for sending expeditions into the British Pro- 
tectorate, pending the completion of the negotiations in question. 


SIAM. 


The difficulties which have arisen between Great Britain and 
France in Siam relate to two matters differing in character and of 
unequal importance. The one is concerned with a delimitation of 
boundaries, intended to be permanent ; the other with the cessation 
of the occupation of a port, originally of a temporary character. 

By the Franco-Siamese Treaty of the 3rd October, 1893, Siam 
undertook to renounce all claim to the whole of the territories on 
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the left bank of the Mekong, and thereupon the portion of the 
province of Luang-Prabang, situated on the left bank of the river, 
passed under the dominion of France. But, in addition to Luang 
Prabang, Siam was exercising exclusive jurisdiction over the 
province of Chieng-Kheng, which lies astride of the Upper 
Mekong, under an arrangement entered into between Siam and 
Great Britain. This arrangement included a provision for the 
retrocession of this province to Great Britain in the event of 
Siam contemplating its abandonment. 

The Franco-Siamese Treaty has now brought France, by virtue 
of her possession of a portion of Luang-Prabang, up to the limits 
of the province of Chieng-Kheng, to which British rights have 
revived. These limits have never been accurately ascertained, and 
one of the duties imposed upon the joint geographical commission, 
now at work in those regions, is to ascertain the limits of that 
province. 

By the protocol of 31st July, 1893, Great Britain and France 
have agreed in principle to the constitution of a neutral zone or 
buffer state between their possessions, and by a subsequent 
agreement a breadth of about eighty kilometers has been assigned 
to such intermediary zone. Great Britain is prepared to throw 
into this zone that portion of the Chieng-Kheng State which lies 
beyond the Mekong, i.e., on the left or eastern bank of the river. 
France, however, does not appear to be content with a state of 
things which would leave Great Britain on the banks of the 
Mekong, whilst leaving her at a considerable distance from the 
river. 

By the same protocol, Great Britain and France agreed to con- 
stitute the neutral zone by means of “mutual sacrifices and con- 
cessions.” We have indicated the “sacrifices and concessions ” 
which we are prepared to make, viz., the trans-Mekong portion of 
the Chieng-Kheng State. It now rests with France to show her 
good faith and her intention to carry out the agreement of 31st 
July, 1893, by indicating the “sacrifices and concessions ” which 
she is prepared to make in return. Both parties are of one mind 
as to the undesirability of becoming next-door neighbours in this 
remote region of the world, but if France expects us to make any 
further retrograde movement in order that she may advance, she 
will be disappointed. 

The commissioners representing the two Powers are now on the 
spot and at work, and until their reports are received the question 
of the boundaries and character of the buffer state is presumably 
dormant. It will, however, on its revival doubtless prove thorny 
and complicated. For the mere establishment of a neutral zone, 
in the strictest interpretation of those words, in such a distant 
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portion of the globe, remote from the ordinary means of access, out 
of reach of the telegraph, and inhabited by an uncivilized popula- 
tion, would appear to be a danger rather than a security both to 
France and to Great Britain. It might become the resort of the 
ill-conditioned, the fugitives and the bandits of the neighbouring 
provinces, and a base of operations which they might use for in- 
cursions of a predatory character against the more law-abiding 
inhabitants of contiguous states. Such a state of things must 
rapidly lead to trouble and friction. Even the narrow strip of 
neutral ground which divides Gibraltar from Spain is a source of 
constant trouble and difficulty both to the Spaniards and ourselves. 
If troubles arise. between two highly-civilized Powers over a few 
acres of No Man’s Land situated under the very eyes of Europe, 
is it not probable or even certain that in a remote region, peopled 
by wild races, where every trifling incident is liable to be grossly 
exaggerated in its passage from mouth to mouth, we are laying up 
for ourselves a sure heritage of difficulty and of danger? Mr. G. 
Curzon, M.P., than whom few men are better qualified to speak 
upon this matter, has already in the House of Commons denounced 
the establishment of this neutral zone as a delusion. In the 
absence of any State with sufficient authority to establish and 
maintain order, to which this neutral zone could be handed over, 
and whose peaceful possession of it could be mutually guaranteed, 
there seems to be a rock ahead of us of no inconsiderable dimen- 
sions, to avoid which will demand the experience and skill of the 
most accomplished diplomatic pilots. We have already handed 
over to China the province of Chieng-Kung, which is astride of the 
Mekong, but higher up the river than Chieng-Kheng, and China 
would naturally have been the Power to which the buffer state 
could have been handed over for administration and control. But 
the collapse of China in the recent war has revealed her inherent 
weakness, and has rendered such a solution impossible. 

The settlement of the question seems to lie in granting to Siam 
the control of the proposed buffer state, and at the same time join- 
ing with France in a guarantee to Siam of the future integrity of 
her possessions. This is a solution which Great Britain would 
accept ; but would France do so ? 

The question of the retrocession to Siam of the port of Chanta- 
boon is one in which Great Britain is less directly interested than 
in the constitution of a buffer state. The importance of Chantaboon, 
however, lies in the fact that it is the outlet of the rich provinces 
of Battambong and Angkor, through which, and through which 
alone, the trade with these provinces can be carried on, and is the 
seat of the pepper trade, now in British hands. The history of the 
occupation by the French of this port can be soon told. When 
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the Siamese finally decided to accept the French ultimatum 
France demanded the occupation of the town and river of Chanta- 
boon until the complete and pacific evacuation of all positions on 
the left bank of the Mekong had been carried out. To these terms 
Siam assented on the Ist August, 1893, and on the 3rd August 
Baron d’Estournelles, the French Chargé d’Affaires in England, 
announced that orders had been sent to occupy the port simul- 
taneously with the raising of the blockade of the mouth of the 
Menam. The town, fort, and river of Chantaboon were accord- 
ingly occupied by French and Annamite troops. The Convention 
executed by Siam and France at the same time as the Treaty, 
viz., 3rd October, 1893, declared in Art. VI. that— 

‘The French Government shall continue to occupy Chantaboon until the 
execution of the stipulations of the present Convention, and more especially until 
the complete evacuation and pacification both of the left bank and of the zones 
designated in Art. III. of the Treaty of this day’s date.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that all these stipulations have long 
since been carried out by Siam, France still remains in possession 
of Chantaboon. It is a somewhat singular coincidence that, on the 
very day upon which the Treaty and the Convention were signed 
at Bangkok, M. Develle had a conversation with Lord Dufferin in 
Paris, in which he (M. Develle) assured our Ambassador that the 
French Government desired no better than to evacuate the place, 
as it was a most inconvenient station for troops, and that as the Con- 
vention stipulated that Siamese troops were to be removed from the 
Mekong within a month, “ within a month, therefore, Chantaboon 
would be evacuated.” Eighteen months have now passed since 
that statement was made, and yet there is no sign of withdrawal. 
Soon after the expiration of the month, Lord Dufferin pointed out 
to M. Develle that, the Siamese troops having been removed from 
the Mekong, the time had arrived for the stipulated withdrawal of 
French troops from Chantaboon; and, in reply, M. Develle said 
that he would at once telegraph to the French agent at Bangkok 
with a view of, if possible, fixing a date for the evacuation of Chan- 
taboon, which, he said, “without doubt, would be very prompt.” 
These assurances were renewed in November, 1893, but from that 
time to the present moment, although Siam has, on her part, car- 
ried out every one of the articles of the Treaty and accompanying 
Convention, France has, so far as the public are aware, shown no 
signs of her intention to fulfil the obligation of withdrawal into 
which she has entered. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The controversy respecting the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland, 
and the nature of the French rights of fishery thereon, takes us 
back almost two centuries in the world’s history. The root of 
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the matter lies in the interpretation of the 13th Article of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, and of a declaration of George III., 
dated 3rd September, 1783. By the former instrument it was 
agreed that the island of Newfoundland should thenceforward 
belong of right wholly to Great Britain, but that the subjects of 
France should be allowed to catch fish and dry them on land on a 
part of the coast duly specified. The latter instrument declared 
the intention of His Majesty, King George III— 


‘*to take the most positive measures for preventing his subjects from interrupting 
in any manner by their competition, the fishery of the French during the tem- 
porary exercise of it, which is granted to them upon the coasts of the island of 
Newfoundland, and that he will cause the fixed settlements which shall be formed 
there to be removed,” and * give orders that the French fishermen be not incom- 
moded in cutting wood necessary for the repair of their scaffolds, huts, and fishing 
vessels,” 


Subsequent treaties have from time to time included references 
to this question, but not of such a nature as materially to affect 
the respective rights accruing under the Treaty of 1713 and the 
Declaration of 1783. Under them France claims an exclusive 
right of fishery upon the Treaty Shore, and that all British fixed 
settlements of whatever nature on that portion of the coast are 
contrary to treaty. Great Britain, on the other hand, has main- 
tained that British subjects have a right to fish concurrently with 
the French, so long as they do not interrupt the latter, and that 
the undertaking in the Declaration of 1783 to cause the removal 
of fixed settlements, referred only to fixed fishing settlements, and 
that fixed settlements of any other kind are not contrary to the 
Declaration. 

Such being the opposing contentions of the two Powers, it is not 
to be wondered at that practical difficulties should have occurred 
between their respective subjects on the spot. 

The inhabitants of Newfoundland have been desirous of develop- 
ing the resources of their country as regards mines, agriculture, 
and other industries; but have been met by the objections of 
France. French fishermen have been in the habit of fishing the 
rivers, and of barring them with nets, and thereby causing great 
injury to the salmon fishery ; whilst the British Government have 
always maintained that the French have no right to the fisheries 
in rivers. 

During the last half-century negotiations have been almost un- 
interruptedly carried on—commissions have been appointed, com- 
missioners have met, conferences have been held, agreements have 
been drafted, conventions have been signed, many a modus vivendi 
has come into foree—and yet the points in dispute remain as far 
from a settlement as ever. It would be wearisome to recapitulate 
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even a tithe of the history of these negotiations, which have almost 
invariably pursued an identical course. Whenever the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France have been on the point of an 
amicable settlement, the Government of Newfoundland have re- 
fused their assent to the proposed terms, and have dashed to the 
ground any hopes of a permanent solution. The original points in 
dispute have been complicated by the discovery and the develop- 
ment of the industry of the lobster fishery, which has necessitated 
the erection of permanent buildings upon the shore. 

Eventually an agreement was arrived at between the British and 
French Governments, and signed on the 11th March, 1891, con- 
stituting an arbitration tribunal for the purpose of deciding, in the 
first place, whether lobsters are fish within the meaning of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and subsequently, after the solution of this 
important question of natural history and International Law, of 
deciding other subsidiary questions relative to the fisheries on the 
Treaty Shore of Newfoundland. That tribunal of arbitration has 
not yet met, and, read by the light of five years of subsequent 
history, the last clause of the agreement, “It shall meet as soon 
as possible,” sounds somewhat ironical. The cause of the delay is 
due to the fact that the French Government have refused to ratify 
the agreement on the ground that they are not satisfied that the 
Colonial Government would adequately provide for the execution 
of the Arbitration Convention, and they are not prepared to accept 
the legislative Acts of the Colony as a sufficient guarantee for the 
execution of the Convention. 

Lord Salisbury stoutly combated the right of France to concern 
herself with the methods by which the award of the arbitrators 
would be carried into effect. France is entitled to look to Great 
Britain for a fulfilment of her engagements, and when the time 
comes Great Britain will be prepared to take all such steps as may 
be necessary to discharge her obligations. The House of Commons 
passed a resolution in 1891, declaring its readiness to support the 
Government in taking all necessary measures for carrying out the 
Treaty liabilities of this country, and all the arrangements for 
arbitration made with the Government of France in this matter. 
So the matter was left in 1891, and there it remains now. 

The contention of Lord Salisbury is incontrovertible. We are 
prepared to enforce whatever regulations, if any, may be im- 
posed upon us by the Arbitration award, but we are not pre- 
pared to have our Acts of Parliament drafted by the French 
Foreign Office. A modus vivendi has been found, and has been 
renewed from year to year, under which fishing operations have 
been carried on upon the Treaty Shore during the last five 
or six years, but this state of things cannot continue for ever. 
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It is eminently desirable, in the interests of both countries, as 
well as in the interests of Newfoundland, that this sore should 
be healed. The means whereby a solution may be arrived at 
have been agreed upon, and the whole matter only awaits the 
ratification of the French Legislature to be in a fair way to- 
wards a final settlement. The financial breakdown of the Colony 
must, however, retard for the present any further progress. Until 
the future position of Newfoundland, either as a Crown Colony 
or as an integral part of the Dominion of Canada is determined 
upon and carried into execution, there is little chance of an 
alteration in the position which France has, as we think wrongly, 
taken. When, however, that is assured, there will be no further 
excuse for delay in referring the points in dispute to arbitration. 


CONCLUSION. 

Having sketched in outline some of the chief topics of con- 
troversy between ourselves and our nearest neighbours, it only 
remains, in conclusion, to add that there is no reason to apprehend 
any but an amicable solution to each and all of these questions. 
During the last four or five years, however, we have become 
conscious of the growth of an irritable and unpleasant feeling in 
France towards ourselves, although we have been, and still are, 
wholly unconscious of its cause. No such feeling is at present 
reciprocated from this side of the channel. In some respects 
we have exhibited the most careful consideraion and the most 
scrupulous regard for the policy and aims of French Governments. 
In Siam, for instance, where our trade interests were very directly 
and injuriously affected by the events of the summer of 1893, we 
placed no impediment in the path of French requirements or 
demands. The Blue Book teems with despatches from Lord 
Rosebery to the Siamese Government urging moderation, and 
counselling the acceptance of the French terms. In Madagascar, 
again, it would not have been difficult to throw obstacles in 
the way of France, and to have created for her some diplomatic 
entanglements ; but, so far as we were concerned, she has had a free 
hand; she has been at liberty to go to work in her own way, while 
we have held our peace,an1 abstained from all comment, though 
to some of us this abstinence has been almost exasperating. All 
that we ask in return is that she will approach the questions 
which still divide us in a reasonable and friendly spirit, with 
a sincere desire for a settlement, an appreciation of our position 
and difficulties as well as of her owa,anda recognition that, as one 
of the oldest and most successful colonising nations of tho world, 
we have certain rights in Africa, in Asia, and in America, which no 
British Government could surrenter, ani by which tho British 
People are determined to stand. 

James W LowvTuHer. 


COLERIDGE’S LETTERS.* 


Coteripar’s letters, says his grandson, in the interesting collection 
just published, “lack style.” He was fastidious in correcting his 
poetry ; but his letters were poured out carelessly at the impulse 
of the moment. This, indeed, is not more true of the letters than 
of Coleridge’s prose writings in general. A large proportion of his 
collected works are made up of marginalia—of thoughts scrawled 
upon his books at the instant that they crossed his mental field of 
vision. He does not wait to let his ideas clarify ; and takes no trouble 
to comb out his language into the clearest logical order. His sen- 
tences, as he remarks himself, are like the Surinam toad—bearing 
a whole progeny upon its back. Thoughts beget thoughts as he 
writes, and their intrusion into the world is marked by parentheses 


and complicated involutions forced upon him in the attempt to 
hook them on to the original grammatical construction. He ex- 
temporizes strange neologisms by random snatches at a passing 


thought. “Coadunation, concorporated, multeity, inturbidate, 
chronochorhistorical, exauctoration, illaqueate, heautophany, arte- 
facts,” occur in a few pages of the Literary Remains. He has not 
troubled himself to hunt for the English word. In this sense, the 
letters have generally as little “ style” as the marginal notes. But, 
for the same reason, they have, in a very high degree, the interest 
of displaying character. We see the man’s mind at work; catch 
his thoughts as they rise, before they have had time to incarnate 
themselves in the most appropriate words, but also before they have 
been rubbed down into commonplace Literary form is a very good 
thing in its way ; but a man shows himself more characteristically 
in his undress than when he has arrayed himself in the proper court 
costume. The curious freshness of many of Coleridge’s scattered 
remarks is no doubt due in part to our admission to those initial 
stages of his mental operations, of which all signs are removed by 
more finished workmanship. 

Mr. Ernest Coleridge’s collection, containing many previously 
unpublished letters, and bringing together others previously dis 


* Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
London, 1895, 2 vols. W, Heinemann, 
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persed in a variety of books, shows very strikingly this peculiar 
charm. An interest in Coleridge, to quote his grandson again, 
“survives and must alway survive.” So long, at least, as men 
take any interest in English literature, there must always be 
an interest in a man whose poetry has so unique and magical 
a charm, and whose philosophy, whatever else may be said of 
it, was the leaven which set up a fermentation in an uncongenial 
atmosphere of thought. There is something to be learnt of Cole- 
ridge’s philosophical and poetical principles from these pages; sig- 
nificant indications of the way in which he was affected by Ger- 
man speculations in one department, and by Bowles (the “bard of 
my idolatry”) and Wordsworth in the other. This may give a 
passing hint to the student of Coleridge’s works. But the revelation 
of character is the point upon which I desire to dwell for a little: 
for it is in this direction, I think, that the letters have a remarkable 
interest. The book should be used in conjunction with Mr. Dykes 
Campbell’s recent “narrative,” which will sufficiently explain the 
bearing of any allusions, and the two together will give an impres- 
sion not often surpassed in our literature. We may get to know 
Coleridge almost as we know Pepys, and though Coleridge’s letters 
have not that peculiar vein of unconscious humour, which in Pepys 
is so delicious, they have the advantage of making us intimate with 
an incomparably richer intellect and more complex character. Cole- 
ridge in one letter compares his own style to Bacon’s. The resem- 
blance is not very obvious, but there is a certain similarity in the 
interest excited by the two men. Bacon’s letters, like Coleridge’s, 
reveal to us an astonishingly powerful intellect, combined with the 
excessive amount of what is called “human nature” which was 
fatal to the completeness of his achievements, 

Mr. Ernest Coleridge asks the question how far or at what period 
it can be right to make such a revelation. The Coleridge family 
complained bitterly of the publication of certain letters which first 
made generally known the weaknesses of their relation. Whether 
such complaints were justifiable or not, they have no relevance to- 
day. The facts of Coleridge’s addiction to opium and of his general 
incapacity for anything “that presented itself in the shape of a 
duty ” have been made public beyond recall. The only thing that 
can be done is to show the whole man, so that the real bearing of 
the facts may be fairly understood. That, moreover, is substanti- 
ally Coleridge’s best apology. We could not, without such know- 
ledge, account for the astonishing contrast between his reputation 
among the ablest men of his time and the fragmentary and imper- 
fect character of his performance. We can forgive certain strange 
p'agiarisms when we understand the abnormal state in which they 
were committed. If we did not know that he took opium, we should 
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have to set him down as consciously dishonest. But, besides this, 
the weaknesses which caused such bitter remorse are far more 
calculated to excite pity than any other emotion. No one could 
meet the living Coleridge without more or less loving him; and 
when we see the man in these unreserved confessions, we perceive 
with growing clearness how kindly and tender were his real springs 
of conduct, though his life was all broken and shattered by the 
master infirmity. The anti-vivisectionists sometimes horrify us by 
describing the poison which paralyzes all the active powers of the 
body while leaving the sensibilities untouched. Coleridge offers a 
study of that kind to psychologists. His will, no doubt, was con- 
genitally feeble. “Indolence capable of energies,” as he says in a 
remarkable passage of early self-portraiture, was characteristic of 
his whole appearance. He could absorb enormous masses of read- 
ing, and write or speak with amazing fluency ; but the energy could 
not be co-ordinated or concentrated. It flowed hither and thither 
spontaneously along the channels dictated by the dominant feeling 
of the moment. As psychologists phrase it, he had lost his power 
of “inhibition.” He could not suppress or restrain his emotions. 
He valued metaphysical research, as he says in his pathetic ode, 
because 
** haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man ” 


was his “sole resource, his only plan.” He could distract his 
mind from one pursuit by another, but could not force his 
energies to converge upon a single or distant aim. Painful 
emotions were evaded, instead of being met face to face. When 
he heard suddenly at Malta of John Wordsworth’s death he 
tried to stagger out of a public room, and before he reached 
the door fell to the floor in a convulsive hysteric fit, and was 
ill for a fortnight. He then declared that he was unable to 
open any letters lest they should bring news of the death of one 
of his children. The intensity of his feelings paralyzed instead of 
stimulating his powers. ‘“Vexations and preyings upon the spirit,” 
he says, “ pluck out the wing-feathers of the mind.” He is like a 
criminal upon the wheel, held down, not by chains, but by im- 
potence of will, feeling every blow with singular intensity, but only 
capable of meeting it by shutting his eyes as long as possible, or 
trying to distract his mind by puzzling over the problems most 
remote from practical application. The effect of this passive atti- 
tude is that his feelings, instead of propelling him along any line of 
conduct, are discharged in pathetic moans and piteous calls for 
sympathy from all his friends. He seems to be an external spec- 
tator of his own life, looking on with keen interest, but unable to do 
anything to control the course of events. He is always speculating 
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upon his own character and the character of his friends with re- 
markable subtlety, frequently giving very clear and sound judg- 
ment of facts, not unmixed with touches of humour, occasionally 
showing strange ingenuity in discovering the most plausible reasons 
for his most unpractical decisions, and so constantly revealing a 
character which would be admirable if it led to the correspond- 
ing actions, and is lovable, though it leads to nothing more than 
helpless preparation for setting about doing something to-morrow. 
The letters take us through his life ; one of the strangest and most 
broken careers ever packed into some sixty years. For a moment 
he flashes upon us as a promising and perhaps rather too social 
undergraduate. Suddenly we find him converted into Private 
Comberbacke of the 15th Light Dragoons, and beginning the 
passionate wail of mournful confessions which are to last through 
life. We infer dimly that the catastrophe was partly due to his 
love of Mary Evans—the woman apparently “ whom I loved,” as he 
afterwards tells Southey, “to an excess which you in your warmest 
dream of fancy could never shadow out.” Then he is transformed 
into a “ Pantisocrat,” going to set up Utopia in America, and 
marrying Sara Fricker as part of the scheme. He persuades him- 
self that he is really in love, though he is afterwards to confess that 
never did two persons come together so utterly “ contrariant in their 
primary and organical constitution.” The dream collapses before 
it is clearly imagined, and changes into another. Coleridge re- 
solves to support himself on half the proverbial three acres and to 
act as “cook, butler, scullion, shoe-cleaner, occasional nurse, gardener, 
pig-protector, chaplain, secretary, poet, reviewer, and omnium 
hotherum shilling scavenger.” He starts more or less on this 
judicious scheme, varied by occasional turns at being Unitarian 
preacher, private tutor, journalist, and lecturer. He bursts out into 
rhapsodies of astonishment and indignation at the perverseness of 
things in general, when these brilliant plans have exploded in 
spite of the most judicious exposition of the sensible grounds of his 
actions. Then he goes off to Germany to study philosophy, and 
finds his separation from his family intolerable, and returns to 
England to try his hand at journalism, which speedily becomes 
intolerable, too, and retreats to Keswick, where he discovers the 
“contrariant character” of his and Mrs. Coleridge’s organical con- 
stitutions and seeks relief in opium and Kant, and goes off to act as 
Secretary to the Governor of Malta, and speedily returns to try lectur- 
ing and publishing, and philosophical discourses and writing plays, 
till he seems to be finally sinking out of sight as a hopeless slave of 
opium. Then suddenly comes the strangely fortunate transforma- 
tion, when he is taken in charge by the kind Gillmans, is at once 
enveloped with a halo of sanctity, and becomes the venerated oracle 
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for young enthusiasts, delivering his marvellous monologues upon 
Highgate Hill. Such a career shows that there are no want of texts 
for sermons upon himself, and these letters contain a series of such 
discourses, containing some of the strangest that ever a man preached 
upon himself. 

Life to Coleridge was a dream, or a broken series of dreams. 
It unrolls itself before him with strange, arbitrary shiftings of 
scenery, independently of his volitions. His great poems are 
dreams; The Ancient Mariner, like his creator, looks on with- 
out the slightest power of control at the marvellous series of 
imagery—sometimes a nightmare, and sometimes a vision of 
exquisite beauty—in which he somehow plays, or submits to 
taking a part. “When I am wounded by a friend, or receive 
an unpleasant letter,’ says Coleridge himself,* “it throws me 
into a state very nearly resembling that of a dream.” The 
question is rather whether anything ever quite awakes him. His 
intellect, it is true, is always active, but always at the mercy 
of the dream. He is always finding plausible reasons for every- 
thing ; proving that his wildest schemes are the dictates of plain 
common-sense; framing marvellous and elaborate explanations 
of his conduct, while the reader at once perceives that he is all the 
while simply obeying his fancies and his indolence. He dreams 
when he is publishing the Friend that he is acting in the most 
business-like way, and almost persuades his familiars that he is 
at last striking into a judicious path. Yet he is all the time 
dawdling in the old fashion, and throwing away twice as much 
energy in writing letters about his plans as would have enabled 
him to have carried them out punctually and effectively. When 
the dream has become a thing of the past he will perceive its 
weakness as clearly as anybody, and give vent to the passionate 
regrets which would be of some use if they couid be turned 
into a stimulus to future action. And yet there is something 
so pathetic and amiable in his lamentations and his aspirations 
that we feel that reproaches would have been harsh at the time, 
and are cruel in the retrospect. These letters bring out very 
curiously the way in which his friends were affected by his 
singular vagaries. He supplies not only the text but the com- 
ment. He is fully aware of all that can be said in the matter. 
There is a curious bit of analysis, for example, of the characters 
of himself and his wife, given when the first thought of separa- 
tion had occurred. Nobody could explain the difference better. 
Mrs. Coleridge, he observes, “has an innocent mind, but it uni- 
formly projects itself forth to recriminate instead of turning itself 
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inwards with a silent self-questioning.” The poor woman, there- 
fore, is stung when she is told of her faults, and resents domestic 
criticism. Coleridge, on the contrary, has such a “complete self- 
knowledge, mixed with intellectual complacency,” that, in short, 
he takes lively interest in contemplating his own shortcomings, 
and has a “ consequent slowness in amending them.” When there 
is a dispute at home, Mrs. Coleridge will never see that she is 
wrong, which seems strangely unreasonable to the husband. He, 
meanwhile seeing with singular clearness that he is also in the 
wrong, will not take the trouble to improve, which to the wife 
seems equally unreasonable. Having expounded the theory of 
the situation with undeniable lucidity, Coleridge assumes that 
the evil is as good as amended. Husband and wife will in future 
be on the best of terms, and their brother-in-law, Southey, takes 
a deep delight in observing the change in their relations. The 
result was, of course, that Coleridge in a few months found it 
desirable to go to regions whither Mrs. Coleridge could not 
accompany him. 

The relation to Southey himself is equally characteristic. It is 
an old theory that a man’s fate is determined by the shape of his 
nose. It is only necessary to glance at the aquiline feature of 
Southey, to recognize the decisive self-reliant character of the man 
who could write an epic every morning from six till eight and a 
history from nine till one. Coleridge’s indefinite nose showed, on 
the other hand, as Hazlitt observed, the want of purpose which 
marred his life. It was an odd fate which brought two men, so 
radically “ contrariant” in constitution, into such close alliance, and 
for a short time made them set up as the Romulus and Remus of 
a new society. Southey, of course, was the first to recover a com- 
parative sanity. He made up his mind to make his living by 
commonplace industry, and the first touch of obvious prudence 
was enough to cause the collapse of the Pantisocratic dream. But 
Coleridge was still dreaming; and the long letter in which he 
denounces the disturber of his peace from the loftiest moral point 
of view is a true curiosity of literature. Southey, it appears, is 
lost to Coleridge because he is “lost to virtue.” Coleridge had 
watched his fall; he had heard of a conversation in which Southey 
first showed symptoms of weakness with “loathings of unutter- 
able contempt.” Southey had actually proposed to keep some of his 
own property for himself! Nay, Coleridge suspected him of even 
listening to the “doughty sophistry ” of the uncle who wished him 
to take orders; and performed the “ office of still-struggling friend- 
ship” by writing freely about such “enormous guilt.” Southey, 
however, was “diverted from being a priest” by “the weight of 
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waters.” Southey, such was his audacity, had quoted a sentence of 
Coleridge’s as implying approval of his plans. It, of course, meant 
only a pious aspiration that “however wickedly you might act, God 
would make it ultimately for the best.” Then the wretched man had 
thought of going to another “ wicked profession,” the bar, instead of 
giving all his money to start his brother in business. He proposed 
to support himself upon £100 a year. “TI,” exclaims his monitor 
“neither have nor could deign to have a hundred a year.” “O 
selfish, money-loving man. . . . OGod! that such a mind 
should fall in love with that low, dirty, money-grubbing trull, 
Worldly Prudence!” Southey had not only resorted to the miser- 
able subterfuge of saying that he ought to support his family, but 
had hinted at Coleridge’s indolence! A shocking misrepresenta- 
tion! “The truth is you sat down and wrote; I used to saunter 
about and think what I should write.” What can be clearer? 
Industry should be reckoned by the number of thoughts, not by the 
number of lines through which they are diffused. Coleridge had 
been the really industrious man ; though he admits, for the sake of 
argument at least, that at one time he may have been “criminally 
indolent.” But then Southey ought to have told him of it before 
and rejected him, if incurable, as an unworthy Pantisocrat. And 
so Coleridge can end with prayers for his former friend’s happiness, 
only with a delicate reminder that virtue alone is final happiness. 
Never did idle apprentice deliver such a lecture to his industrious 
rival ! 

This agreeable epistle was delivered to Southey on the eve of his 
wedding-day. Southey seems to have believed—no doubt erro- 
neously—that Coleridge had “calumniated” him in private. The 
rupture which followed was partly smoothed over in time, and 
Coleridge could in later years write affeetionately to his friend, and 
often praise him warmly. The old feelings, however, could never 
be restored, and, indeed, the later relations between the two were 
enough to try the patience of the partner upon whom a lion’s 
share of the burthen was thrown. The curious point, however, is 
the ingenious self-deception which enables the indolent dreamer 
to figure himself in all sincerity as the high-minded, energetic 
enthusiast, who can look down upon all prudential considerations 
from the loftiest heights of self-denying morality. Coleridge is 
soon bewailing his many woes, which in truth were serious enough, 
to his excellent friend Poole. Poole has heard of a poor cottage at 
Nether-Stowey. Coleridge has “thought much, and calmly cal- 
culated time and money with unexceptionable accuracy,” and the 
result is his resolution to settle down upon the acre-and-a-half, and 
learn to be an efficient agriculturist. He will have six companions, 
his wife, his baby, his own “shaping and disquisitive mind,” his 
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books, his “beloved friend Thomas Poole,” and lastly, “ Nature 
looking at him with a thousand looks of beauty and a thousand 
melodies of love.” Pantisocrasy has vanished with Southey’s 
friendship, but Coleridge is absorbed in his fresh vision of an 
idyllic existence. Alas! Poole writes that the cottage is really too 
bad, and that Coleridge would be better off in a neighbouring 
village, where there are some pleasant neighbours. The threatened 
dispersion of his dream gives Coleridge the “ most unexpected and 
acute pain.” “ Neighbours!” he exclaims, “can mere juxtaposition 
form a neighbourhood ? As well should the louse in my head call 
himself my friend, and the flea in my bosom style herself my 
love!” Poole must have some mysterious reasons for proposing a 
change of plan. He has been three months forming it; he was 
interested in it “even to an excess and violence of Hope.” Can he 
“abandon it for darkness and a renewal of anxieties which might 
be fatal to him?” At the proposed village he would be haunted 
with ghosts, “the ghosts of Otway and Chatterton, and the phan- 
tasms of a wife broken-hearted, and a hunger-bitten baby. Oh, 
Thomas Poole! Thomas Poole! if you did but know what a Father 
and a Husband must feel who toils with his brain for uncertain 
bread! I dare not think of it! The evil face of Frenzy looks at 
me!” Poole apparently gave way to this pathetic appeal; and 
Coleridge settled at Stowey for a time as we all know, and made a 
place of pilgrimage for all lovers of literary associations. He wrote 
his masterpieces of poetry ; and some at least of his dreams 
became incarnate for the delight of all future lovers of poetry. 
Nether-Stowey naturally suggests Wordsworth ; and here again 
we have a curiously characteristic story. Coleridge’s admiration 
for Wordsworth was of the warmest and most genuine. “I speak,” 
he says, “ with heartfelt sincerity and (I think) unblinded judg- 
ment, when [ tell you that I feel myself a little man by his side, 
and yet do not think myself a less man than I formerly thought 
myself!” He proceeds to compare the Borderers to Shakespeare, 
and apparently with a preference for Wordsworth. In his works 
there are “no inequalities.” Coleridge’s admiration must have 
become more reasonable, as is sufticieatly proved by his famous criti- 
cism of Wordsworth in the Biographia Literaria. But they con- 
tinued to be on the most affectionate terms, in spite of their curious 
contrast of character, until the singular falling out which occupies 
Some space in these letters. Coleridge had left the lakes for Lon- 
don, in company with the Basil Montagus, with whom he was to 
Stay for an indefinite time. Wordsworth thought it only prudent 
to warn Montagu of the fact of which he had sufficient experience 
—that Coleridge’s ways were sometimes hard to reconcile with the 
regular habits of a respectable family. Montagu, for some inscrut- 
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able reason, reported this to Coleridge. Wordsworth, he appears 
to have said, declares that you are an “ absolute nuisance” in a 
family, and that he “has no hopes of your reform.” This, no doubt, 
was an unpleasant remark from a dear friend, and not the less un- 
pleasant because it had a certain resemblance to the facts. Cole- 
ridge, of course, was deeply stung; he left Montagu and took up 
with his kind friends the Morgans. He should, as he saw when it 
was too late, have spoken to Wordsworth himself. But that was 
too painful ; he began a score of times to write to Wordsworth’s 
sister-in-law, but gave it “ up from excess of agitation.” Meanwhile 
some outlet for the agitation was necessary. He went to the Lambs, 
after hearing some report, wild and pale and agitated ; and after 
“an agony of weeping,” confided the tragedy to Mary Lamb. Then, 
as he explains, it was due to his old friendship that he should give 
the story to Mr. Morgan and to Morgan’s wife and sister ; and when 
the Southeys came to London, it was a duty to tell them. With those 
exceptions, he does not remember to have confided to anyone, un- 
less, indeed, they knew something about it before; and so he had 
to explain matters to Mr. Clarkson and to Sir G. Beaumont. The 
story was soon being told at “a hundred tables,” but he is quite 
sure, after this exemplary reticence, that none of the talkers can 
have got the details through him. All this is told by way of 
apology to Wordsworth eighteen months later, when Crabb Robin- 
son made up the quarrel. Wordsworth, of course, disavowed the 
offensive words, though he could not quite disavow the substance ; 
and if Coleridge had applied to him at once, the quarrel might 
have been nipped in the bud. As it was, it became one of the 
“four griping and grasping sorrows” of his life—a mysterious 
phrase in a letter to Allsop which long puzzled his biographers. 
It is creditable to the persons concerned that after all the gossip 
the story was so long kept from public notice ; but we can read it 
now without regret. Nothing could better illustrate Coleridge’s char- 
acter. He had suffered, he says, more from his “amiable propensities 
than from his worst faults and most erroneous habits.” That is 
the natural effect of his strange paralysis of will. He could love 
Wordsworth so warmly and sincerely as to suffer agony from a 
belief of his friend’s unkindness. He could weep and faint and 
pour out his sorrows to others, and cultivate the morbid feeling 
till every allusion became a torment; but he could not make the 
one effort of asking for any explanation. It is easy to weep with 
sympathetic friends ; but it requires a certain exertion of will to 
put to a friend the embarrassing question : “What did you mean 
by it?” 

It would take Coleridge’s own power of ingenious analyzing and 
moralizing to follow out these tortuous workings of a nature so rich 
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in emotion and intellect, and so absolutely devoid of volition. No- 
body could lecture more sagaciously on his own defects, point out 
the evil results, and even suggest the remedy. The charm of 
the man is that in all the strangely various, and sometimes 
markedly keen, emotions to which he gives utterance, there is no 
touch of morose or bitter feeling; at most, he shows a certain 
annoyance at the success of men of inferior ability; he is a little 
apt in the retrospect to exaggerate his own past achievements, as 
well as to over-estimate more extravagantly the achievements to 
come when that great work is finished. But it would be brutal 
to grudge such a salve to the remorse which is always ready to 
rise up in his mind, as the death of the albatross came back to his 
mariner. The letters, indeed, are often so plausible that the 
reader, who does not learn the facts from outside, may easily miss 
the real point; and it is perhaps, therefore, permissible to point 
out that with a little study they may be made to yield more re- 
markable revelations than lie on the surface. 
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HEADACHES. 


Mosr persons suffer from more or less painful sensations in the 
head at some time in their lives: many are subject to the frequent 
recurrence of slight headache : some are so accustomed to the 
existence of pain or altered sensation referred to the head that 
they hardly know what it is to be free from ‘headache’; while 
an unfortunate minority are tormented by severe and almost 
constant pain which renders life a burden, and seriously inter- 
feres with their daily duties or occupation. The reasons for the 
universal prevalence of headaches are not far to seek. Pain in 
the head occurs in the course of almost every acute and chronic 
malady, and headache is a symptom in the large majority of 
morbid conditions, whether depending on organic disease of 
some tissue, or on altered quality of the blood and disturbances 
in its circulation. 

Again, the conditions of everyday life are conducive to the 
development of headache ; for overpressure, overcrowding, rapid 
means of communication, and the general eagerness to obtain 
the greatest good for the largest number, all tend, as will presently 
be shown, to promote the morbid states on which the existence of 
headache depends. 

Within the limits of this article it is not possible to consider 
many of the causes of pain in the head, nor to discuss in detail 
the characters which enable the technical expert to differentiate 
the varieties of headache ; for any attempt to do so would be 
out of place in the pages of The National Review, and would 
probably induce headache in any lay-readers who endeavoured to 
sustain the effort of concentrated attention to facts and theories 
based on physiological or pathological data with which they 
would not be familiar. It is sought rather to sketch briefly 
the salient features of the commoner forms of headache, to 
point out the wide difference existing between their various causes, 
and so to emphasize the unwisdom of amateur treatment in the 
empirical employment of potent remedies so frequently misapplied 
by persons who are the victims of constantly-recurring and 
somewhat severe forms of headache. The habitual use of drugs 
i so often productive of certain varieties of head-pain that it 
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is not infrequent to find a chronic headache disappearing when 
the patient has been persuaded to abandon all the excellent 
granules, tabloids, and solutions with which he has dosed him- 
self impartially without regard to their effects. 

It may be alleged without fear of contradiction that if a 
headache does not yield to very simple and comparatively 
harmless remedies; or, if after the use of such, the pain recurs, 
there is a morbid state underlying it which needs careful ob- 
servation and skilful treatment for its detection and amelioration. 
Unfortunately, far too frequently the prevention and cure of the 
commoner types of headache cannot be achieved by the most 
learned physician, for the simple reason that he is powerless 
to alter the circumstances on which the suffering depends, and 
of which he is too often kept in ignorance. 

Omitting any consideration of headache due to disease of the 
brain and its coverings, the recognition of which can only be made 
by those whose study of nervous maladies enables them to discern 
and correctly appreciate other symptoms co-existent with the local 
pain, it may not be uninteresting to notice very briefly the more 
serious causes of headache not associated with actual structural 
damage to the delicate contents of the skull. In order to form any 
idea of the many conditions on which headache depends, and which 
are frequently unsuspected by the suttferer from slighter varieties, or 
by the martyr to the severe forms of cephalalgia, it is necessary to 
make a rough-and-ready classification, not in any sense complete, 
but perhaps sufficient for present purposes. 

The commoner forms of headache are due to alterations in the 
circulation of the blood through the brain, 1.¢., to an altered state 
of the blood-vessels traversing the brain, or to changes in the quality 
of the blood conveyed by them. 

In regard to the circulation, it must be remembered that the 
bright red blood, carrying the oxygen and other materials necessary 
for the nourishment of the brain-cells, reaches the brain by the 
arteries which run up the sides of the neck and join inside the 
head with the artery of the back of the head to make a beautiful 
network at the base of the brain, whence branches are given off to 
ramify all through the brain substance, so that the whole tissue is 
freely supplied with blood from countless vessels forming a mesh- 
work of the greatest intricacy. Now these arteries are tubes capable 
of contraction and dilatation, according to the needs of the organ 
which they traverse and furnish with blood, so that the supply of 
nourishment is regulated in health according to the state of 
activity of the brain-cells. -Then the waste products formed dur- 
ing the time of active work, and the effete matters thus accumu- 
lated, which would otherwise tend to the exhaustion of the brain, 
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are absorbed and carried off by two sets of vessels ; the veins which 
convey away the blood deprived of its oxygen and charged with 
the products of combustion, and the lymphatics also acting as 
drain-pipes for the removal of the used-up materials. The veins 
and lymphatics are not endowed with the same powers of con- 
tractility as the arterial vessels which bring the fresh blood to the 
brain ; thus it is that two conditions may arise in the circulation, 
both of which will produce headache when any defect in the regu- 
lating machinery occurs. On the one hand, there may be active 
congestion when the arteries are over full of blood, or, on the other 
hand, there may be passive congestion, when from any cause the 
veins and lymphatics are too full, and the circulation through the 
brain is slow and feeble. 

Active congestion is often caused by mental activity or emotional 
excitement, and the headache resulting therefrom is one from 
which few individuals escape at some one or other period of their 
lives. j 

The pain is generally dull and throbbing in character, either 
diffused all over the head, or localized over the forehead and back 
of the head. If the cause is prolonged the face becomes flushed, 
the arteries and veins visible on the temples stand out in bold 
relief, the eyes are very bright, and the beating of the pulse can be 
felt. in the ears, in which a booming, throbbing sensation also oc- 
curs, greatly increased in intensity if the sufferer stoops. 

This headache is frequently an unpleasant result of disease of the 
heart, when the left side of that organ has become hypertrophied ; 
(i.e, when the muscular tissue is greatly increased in size and force); 
it also occurs in stout plethoric persons who are not slow to wrath, 
or who have indulged too freely in the pleasures of the table. 

Such a headache may doubtless be prevented if the circum- 
stances of the individual permit him to avoid overwork of the 
brain in mental exercise, and over-excitement by emotional extra- 
vagance. The pain produced by active congestion may be relieved 
by the simple remedies which will reduce the quantity of blood 
circulating through the brain, either by ‘drawing the blood from 
the head,’ as when a hot footbath is used; or by general depletion, 
such as will follow free action of the skin or other organs whose 
function it is to get rid of waste matters. But the frequent recur- 
rence of the headache of active congestion should be a warning 
to the sufferer that the organs of circulation, and especially the 
heart, may need the more active remedies which are only safely 
employed under skilled supervision. The tendency to this form 
of headache, which often comes on at night, is reduced by the 
assumption of the semi-recumbent position when the patient 
retires to bed. Many persons, who are entirely or comparatively 
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free from headache during the day, seek repose immediately after 
engaging in mental work of an absorbing nature, or after partici- 
pating in a scene of intellectual and emotional excitement. They 
go to bed with hot heads and cold extremities, and are annoyed to 
find that when they lie down with the hope of obtaining much- 
needed sleep, they are less somnolent than when they were return- 
ing home, and as soon as their heads are laid on the pillow a throb- 
bing headache accompanies the undue exaltation and over-activity 
of the thinking faculty, which banishes all prospect of sleep for 
some hours. 

If one might venture to describe these headaches in popular 
terms, this should be designated as the ‘political headache.’ The 
keen politician who has been in the House from the early hours of 
the afternoon till the late hours of the night, who has snatched a 
hurried meal in the short space of the dinner-hour, and has taken 
part in an interesting debate closed by an exciting division, drives 
home rapidly, and, perhaps after refreshing himself with a whiskey- 
and-soda, writes letters, reads briefs, or prepares his notes for the 
coming fray of the following day. Suddenly the small hours of 
the morning are upon him, and it is time for bed; but not for 
sleep. The headache asserts itself, and with aching forehead, 
throbbing temples, and booming noises in his ears, he seizes on 
one or more of those potent little pellets so seductively easy of 
administration under the modern conditions of the elegant phar- 
macy of to-day. Doubtless the immediate effect is prompt and 
delightful; but the remedy is as strong for evil as for good, not the 
less so when it is found that it is apt to lose its power as a pallia- 
tive, and to be required in ever-increasing doses, until serious 
symptoms of poisoning supervene, when to the pain in the head 
signs of spinal disease may be added, resulting from the habitual 
abuse of the much-vaunted drug. Instead of the hurried drive, 
let the belated Member spare time and energy to walk home, and 
quaff a draught of unadulterated table water before turning in for 
the night ; it would greatly aid to tranquillize the over-excited 
brain if the head and shoulders are well supported and raised above 
the level of the bed by pillows gradually sloping from the head 
downwards, so that the body rests on an incline plane, with the 
hips considerably lower than the head, and the feet resting against 
a foot-warmer. Closely allied to the headache due to active con- 
gestion of the brain is that which arises from passive congestion 
brought about by a variety of causes, all promoting interference 
with the free exit of blood through the veins from the head. 

Such a condition may result from disease of the valves of the 
heart, torpidity of the liver, loss of blood, or bodily fatigue; but 
mechanical causes producing any impediment to the breathing and 
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easy flow through the great veins of the head and neck are provo- 
cative of the heavy steady headache, generally frontal, which be- 
comes greatly increased by very slight compression of the vessels, 
even when the pressure is transient and intermittent; as, for in- 
stance, in persons who suffer from the headache of asthma in which 
the pain is greatly exacerbated by coughing. Apart from the 
graver troubles which induce the headache of passive congestion, 
this very common complaint may be regarded as the ‘ headache of 
fashion,’ for it is not infrequently associated with tight lacing in 
the one sex and high collars in the other. That this is so may be 
proved by the fact that young people otherwise fairly healthy, but 
not very wise, suffer from congestive headache coming on shortly 
after the completion of the toilet, and that the adoption of a wider 
garment in the one case, and a narrower one in the other, will 
instantly relieve the severity of the headache and sometimes com- 
pletely cure it. 

By far the most painful variety of headache is that which ac- 
companies fever, and is also induced by the circulation of poisons 
in the blood, whether these are introduced into the system from 
without, or are manufactured in the course of vitiated chemical 
processes within the body. The character and site of the pain may 
vary considerably from pretty severe frontal or occipital headache, 
usually continuous, to the intense temporal pain of a boring nature, 
which may last for some time, but is generally intermittent. In 
the most severe form this headache is unfortunately too familiar 
under the name of ‘migraine,’ and none but those who have suffered 
from itcan form any ideaof the agonizing character of this paroxysmal 
affection. It may perhaps be deemed sufficiently important to de- 
mand separate consideration ; but, in spite of the opinion held by 
some that megrim is essentially of nervous central origin, the 
writer has good reason to believe that, while hereditary conditions 
of the nervous system may predispose, the exciting cause of par- 
oxysmal headache is the intoxication of the nervous centres by the 
circulation through the brain of some poisonous constituent of the 
blood, whose presence is due either to defective elimination or to 
derangement in the chemical processes of primary digestion. The 
crystallization of popular experience is often a more reliable guide 
to the truth than the result of scientific experiment: while not in- 
frequently the latter confirms the former. Now the nomenclature 
of this particular headache points to its salient features ; ‘ hemi- 
crania’ (whence is derived ‘ migraine’), the ancient name, referring 
to the site of the pain, almost always unilateral ; ‘sick-headache’ ; 
‘blind-headache, being derived from the well-known vomiting, 
and dimness, or disturbance of vision which accompanies the pain ; 
while the term ‘ brow ague’ denotes the position and cause of the 
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headache as it existed when England was not so well drained as at 
present, and malarial fevers were more common than they are now. 
It is a question worthy of investigation how far we are free from 
malarial influences in this country to-day, and those of us who 
have had the advantage of studying the malarial forms of disease 
in countries and climates where theyare still rampant, must recognize 
the similarity between the epidemic influenza which has again been 
prevalent here and some of the endemic fevers with which a sojourn 
in sub-tropical and tropical climates has made us familiar. The par- 
oxysmal and periodical nature of megrim suggests a close relation- 
ship between this manifestation of the effects of poison and that 
which is known as ‘ fever and ague.’ 

Such conditions as over-fatigue of mind and body, over-heated 
and ill-ventilated rooms, the inhalation of sewer gas, and disorders 
of digestion may all produce one and the same effect, viz. blood- 
poisoning ; that is to say, using this term in its widest sense, some 
vitiation in the character of the materials carried through the 
tissues by the blood-stream. This may result in the milder form 
of toxeemic headache, such as frequently results from alcoholism, 
or, in the more severe type, met with in morbid states of the blood, 
e.g., Bright’s disease, and diabetes: and again, as the writer believes, 
in the production of migraine. 

It has been said with truth that ‘sick-headache’ is a very 
common complaint among persons of a highly intellectual type, 
and a distinguished neurologist once expressed his opinion to the 
writer that almost every scientist of distinction in London suffered 
from migraine. This is no doubt due to the conditions under 
which most active brain-workers exist. In the zealous pursuit 
of knowledge, and in the restless effort to compass the amount of 
work which the enthusiastic intellects of the day endeavour to 
perform, they seldom remember the needs of the body in their 
desire for the improvement of the mind, indeed it is not until 
the constant recurrence of paroxysmal headache incapacitates 
them for sustained mental effort that they take thought for 
those things which are requisite and necessary for the health 
of the body. 

The subjects of megrim are usually persons whose occupations 
are inimical to regularity of meals, sufficient rest, and freedom 
from excitement ; indeed megrim has been truthfully and wittily 
described as “le mal des beaux esprits,” individuals who are very 
keen in all their undertakings both for pleasure and profit. It 
is very easy to upset the rhythm of healthy digestion by indul- 
gence in the varied forms of pleasurable or painful excitement 
to which modern civilization lends itself. We are constantly 
trying to overcome nature by artifice; but we are not yet able to 
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control the vaso-motor system governing the blood supply at will, 
so that we cannot command the presence of a sufficient quantity 
or quality of blood in two different areas of the body any more 
than we can choose to be in two different places at one and the 
same time. Thus, when we have been working hard with our 
brains for many hours, it is not surprising if the stomach fails to 
perform its functions with regularity and despatch, when we pro- 
ceed to undertake intellectual work or fatiguing tasks at the com- 
mencement of active digestion directly after a meal. This may be 
achieved by very robust persons for a time; but sufferers from 
megrim are usually anemic, and few are engaged in active mus- 
cular exercises which aid the destruction and elimination of 
poisons, generated in a stomach ill-provided by impoverished 
blood with the powerful secretions necessary to normal digestion. 

If scientists will sit down to dinner in a state of nervous exhaus- 
tion, or to do brain work directly after taking food, they can hardly 
hope to escape from an attack of migraine. Similarly, if an anemic 
person in the pursuit of amusement will rise from a rich but hurried 
meal, rush off to the play, and sit for an hour or two in a crowded 
theatre, gazing over the glare of the footlights, it is probable that 
nature will take her revenge in the form of a sick-headache. Toxe- 
mic headaches are distinctly the fruits of over-pressure; the 
whirl, bustle, and hurry of these latter days leave no time for the 
rhythmical alternation of rest and work. 

In the old days, before the rapid transmission of news, and the 
enormously increased facilities for locomotion, our fathers had 
ample opportunity for planning their work and play beforehand, 
and were able to meet all the demands made on them with a cer- 
tain leisure and deliberation. Now, the successful man of business, 
the prosperous practitioner, and the rising politician are all alike 
engaged in the attempt to practise a feat, aptly, though perhaps 
vulgarly, expressed as “ putting a quart into a pint pot.” 

Unfortunately the tale of headaches is not done with those which 
arise from active or passive congestion or morbid states of the 
blood. Others still remain to engage our attention and to fill the 
cup of suffering from which large draughts must be taken by young 
and old. 

One of the common causes of pain above the brows is the over- 
use of the eyes and the strain of accommodation in constantly 
looking at near objects. In its transient form it may be familiar 
to some as the result of a visit to a picture-gallery; but in more 
senses than one this may be known as ‘the Academy headache,’ 
for if it is temporarily developed in a morning spent at Burlington 
House, it is even more readily excited and permanently established 
among the children at the Board Schools, and the girls of the 
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High Schools. Seventy-two per cent. of the children of to-day are 
said to be sufferers from defective eyesight, generally in the direc- 
tion of difficulty in seeing near objects clearly. Headache is almost 
always present in the cases of the poor little creatures, whose 
bodies are starved while their minds are overfed in the scramble 
for educational grants. 

The ocular headache is often co-existent with the anemic head- 
ache, especially in growing girls; here we find frontal or supra- 
orbital pain due to eye-strain associated with the vertical pain 
felt all over the top of the head which is characteristic of 
bloodlessness. Plenty of wholesome food, fresh air, and out-of- 
door exercise will help to combat the anemia; while the practice 
of looking at distant objects, and, alas! the use of appropriate spec- 
tacles, may relieve the headache of eye-strain ; but reading, writing, 
and sewing will permanently damage the sight,so that for the sake 
of education, and in the struggle for life, the coming race is grow- 
ing up purblind. 

Not unlike the ocular headache, but differing from it in that 
the pain is apparently more superficial, are the constant headaches 
due to deficient nerve-force, sometimes associated with anzmia, 
when the sensation is referred to the forehead or the back of the 
eyes ; at others of a more distinctly neuralgic type, when there is 
no appearance of deep-seated pain; but not seldom arising from 
the existence of decayed teeth. The presence of a fixed superficial 
pain in the side of the head should always make the patient 
suspicious of the soundness of the teeth, and a visit to the dentist 
will often confirm the dental origin of the one-sided headache, 
which will disappear with the removal of the cause. 

Many persons suffering more or less from other symptoms ot 
nervous exhaustion complain of constant slight headache, or of a 
variety of sensations not distinctly painful, but very seriously 
uncomfortable. In these there is a tendency to concentrate 
attention on the altered sensations, which may be very alarming, 
but are in no sense dangerous. The only way to relieve these dis- 
tressing symptoms is to attack the cause. If the nervous pros- 
tration is cured, the headache, giddiness, tightness of the scalp, 
and other weird sensations described will fade away from the 
memory and the consciousness, and the individual will no longer 
be able ‘to feel the head’ as he did when suffering from the 
mental depression and morbid introspection which frequently 
accompanies loss of nervous tone. Absolute rest, or a short sea- 
voyage, will often suffice to restore healthy vigour ; but in this, as 
in all cases of headache serious enough to engage the attention of 
the sufferer or to interfere with the enjoyment of life, the self- 
administration of drugs is to be deprecated for the most cogent 
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reasons. There is an old saying that “any man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his client,” and though there is a measure of 
truth in another wise saw to the effect that “ every man at forty is 
either a fool or a physician ” in the sense that most men who have 
reached middle-age should know how to regulate their habits so as 
to ensure the best and greatest share of health to which they are 
entitled by heredity and environment; it is no less true that “any 
man who physics himself has a fool for his patient.” It is so easy 
to palliate suffering for a time by swallowing some powerful 
sedative, or to enforce a certain regularity of function by taking 
daily doses of one or other of the countless palatable preparations 
temptingly set to ensnare the self-indulgent; but in regard to 
headaches, as also to other forms of ill to which flesh is heir, drug 
habit often initiates the trouble on which they depend, never 
relieves them permanently, and most frequently renders them 
more acute and persistent. 


A. Symons Ecctes. 


A DIALOGUE ON BIMETALLISM.* 


Question. 
Wuat are the present evils 
which it is alleged that the 
adoption of bimetallism by in- 
ternational agreement would re- 
move ? 
I gather that they are sup- 
posed to be— 
1. Low prices, 
2. Fluctuation in prices. 
3. Abnormal competition 
from silver-using countries. 


Question. 

1. Way sHouLD Low PRICEs 
TAKEN ALONE BE AN EVIL ? 

Let it be granted there has 
been an appreciation of gold and 
a consequent depreciation of all 
other prices as measured in gold. 

It is evident that the cause 
must have affected all prices a- 
like, and in the same proportion. 

Why should this be injurious 
to any trade or individual ? 

The greatest transactions of 
commerce are in the nature of 


Answer. 


Under a bimetallic régime 
there is practically one stan- 
dard of value throughout the 
commercial world. This was so 
up to 1873. The relation be- 
tween gold and silver was per- 
manent and constant. The 
abandonment of that system 
separated the two metals, and 
their values have been moving 
in opposite directions, bringing 
one set of evils where the stan- 
dard has been appreciating, 
another where it has been de- 
preciating, and discouraging the 
commerce between the two 
countries or groups of countries. 


Answer. 

1, Consider first when the 
standard (ex. gr. gold) is appre- 
ciating. Here prices are getting 
lower; and low prices are not 
an evil, they are a good when 
they are due to increased facility 
of production of the articles 
priced—which means a reduc- 
tion of the labour of the world, 
—but they are a great evil when 
they arise from an enhancement 
of the value of the standard, as 
I will proceed to show. 


* The following questions were recently addressed by a political friend to Mr, 
Courtney, and are here published together with his replies. —Ep. N.R. 
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barter, and the price in gold is 
only the convenient intermedi- 
ary in the exchange. A wants 
to exchange two quarters of 
wheat for one suit of clothes 
belonging to B. To do this he 
sells his wheat for £2, and with 
this £2 buys the clothes. 

If gold appreciates 100 per 
cent., A will sell his wheat for 
only £1, and the price of wheat 
will be said to have fallen 50 
per cent. 

But at the same time one 
pound will buy the suit which 
has also fallen in price 50 per 
cent., and accordingly A still 
gets his suit of clothes in ex- 
change for his two quarters of 
wheat, while B still gets the 
same amount of wheat for his 
clothes. 

The intrinsic value of wheat 
and clothes has not varied. They 
are still in the same relation to 
each other and to everything 
else, except the term which, for 
convenience’ sake, is adopted as 
the medium in the transaction. 

Reckoned in pounds, both A 
and B have lost half their 
wealth, but they really have 
each the same amount of ex- 
changeable possessions, which 
continue to have the same rela- 
ive value. 

It appears, then, that, provided 
all useful and desirable posses- 
sions vary at the same time, and 
in the same proportion in rela- 
tion to gold, the appreciation or 
depreciation of gold—or, in 
other words, high or low prices— 
make no difference to the real 
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Industry and commerce can 
in the end adjust themselves to 
any scale, but consider what is 
involved in the process of ad- 
justment. To bring this point 
out most clearly, suppose gold 
so enhanced that a quantity of 
goods that sold for £100 will 
now fetch only £50. The maker, 
out of his £100, paid national 
charges (including interest on 
debt), local charges (with similar 
inclusion), probably interest on 
borrowed capital, cost of raw 
materials, wages, and something 
was left over for his own profit. 

The item in the cost of raw 
materials may be assumed to 
be reduced one half, but this 
shrinkage does not apply to the 
other items at all, or not with 
the same quickness. National 
debts, local debts, do not change 
at all; salaries of functionaries 
change very slowly; there is a 
good deal of friction before 
wages fall. The profit of the 
manufacturer is the residue 
which must suffer all the reduc- 
tions that cannot be passed on. 
The readjustment involves a 
grinding and grating of the 
parts of the industrial organism, 
and a constant contracting of 
industry to escape or minimize 
loss. The fallacy in the reason- 
ing on the other side lies in the 
assumption that the shrinkage 
due to an appreciation of gold 
is uniform and iminediate all 
round. It may be answered 
that the argument admits that 
wages do not fall so rapidly as 
prices, and therefore the wage- 
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wealth of the nation and of its 
individual members. 


Question. 

2. FLucruatTions oF PRIcEs 
MAY BE AN INJURY TO CLASSES 
OR INDIVIDUALS. 

(a.) If A sells his wheat to 
B for two pounds, and gold ap- 
preciates 100 per cent. before 
he wants his clothes, he will of 
course ultimately get two suits 
for his two quarters, instead of 
one; while B will get one 
pound for each suit, and will 
have to part with two (sic) suits 
as an equivalent for one quarter 
of wheat. 


But although there is loss 
and gain in this transaction to 


individuals, the Nation has 
neither lost nor gained. 

The aggregate wealth is the 
same, and there does not appear 
to be any national interest in- 
volved in saving B from loss or 
preventing A from gaining. 

(b.) When the transaction is 
in the nature of a loan from A 
to B for a term more or less 
prolonged, A will gain by the 
appreciation of gold. He lends 
£100 at 5 per cent. at a time 
when £5 will buy five quarters 
of wheat. When he receives his 
interest, £5 will buy ten quarters 
of wheat. 

Meanwhile B has presumably 
spent the £100 at a time when 
it only produced 100 quarters 
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earning classes benefit ; and this 
is temporarily true, but the gain 
is counterbalanced by lessening 
enterprise and activity, from 
which, in the end, labourers 
suffer. 


Answer. 

2. Much of this is answered 
in my comment on 1, and it is 
perhaps only necessary to point 
out more definitely the evils 
arising from the appreciation of 
the standard through the in- 
creased pressure of loans. It is 
an insufficient estimate of the 
working of appreciation to say 
that if the producer loses who 
has borrowed money to produce, 
the lender gains. Gains of this 
kind tend to destroy the profit 
of production and to stop it al- 
together. There is no true set- 
off of the effects on society when 
otiose members gain and pro- 
ducing members lose, The in- 
dustrial stability of a society is 
threatened when debts become 
more onerous through an ad- 
vance in the value of the mone- 
tary standard, and workers work 
under an increasing load. 

If, on the contrary, the stand- 
ard was subject to a creeping 
depreciation of value, creditors 
would suffer, but industry would 
be stimulated ; and this is what 
happened under the effect of the 
Californian and Australian dis- 
coveries. I think on reflection 
it will be conceded that the 
State should do what is possible 
to prevent these variations in 


either direction, but in the in- 
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of wheat. He has therefore to 
pay ten quarters, or 10 per cent., 
for the use of £100. 

This is bad for B, but, again, 
it makes no difference to the 
nation. It does not appear to 
me to be a State necessity to 
interfere in order that B may be 
saved from the unexpected, but 
always possible, result of his 
speculation, any more than it 
would be the duty of the State 
to intervene in the reverse case, 
when, if there had been an im- 
mense increase in gold pro- 
duction, gold might have fallen 
and B might have found that 
two or three quarters of wheat 
would be sufficient to pay the 
annual interest of his loan. 

The above applies to all trans- 
actions within the United King- 
dom. 

(c.) As regards external trade, 
if it be true that on balance 
England is a creditor nation, it 
does not seem wise in us to take 
steps to counteract a providen- 
tial dispensation which gives 
us as creditors 50 per cent. or 
100 per cent. more than we ex- 
pected. 

(d.) It may be said that fluc- 
tuations involve uncertainty, 
and that this interferes with all 
credit transactions and private 
enterprise. 

This seems doubtful. The 
speculation element in trade is 
often a stimulus, and in any 
case the elimination of this ele- 
ment is not likely to produce 
such a radical improvement, or 
to justify such a tremendous 
experiment as the attempt to 
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terest of the community it is 
especially important to prevent 
appreciation of the standard. 

(c.) This is what I ventured 
to call the other day the argu- 
ment of the capitalist. Lenders, 
rentiers, naturally regard with 
satisfaction a real increase in 
the value of their claims; but, 
apart from what I have already 
written, I cannot but believe 
that England is more interested 
in the industrial activity and 
healthfulness of the world than 
in the accidental gain in the 
value of the debts owing to it, 
As a nation we have more to 
gain from a prosperous India 
than from any unexpected en- 
hancement of the gold tribute 
from it. 

I have already given large 
reasons for thinking the fluc- 
tuations under consideration do 
restrict enterprise. 
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maintain permanently a fixed 
ratio between two metals. 


Question. 

3. THE CoMPETITION 
SILVER-USING COUNTRIES. 

I can understand that so long 
as silver possesses in the East 
its original purchasing power, 
its depreciation in international 
exchange is an advantage to the 
exporting silver country, since 
it can afford to take a lower 
price in gold for its products. 

But this advantage will only 
be diminished in proportion as 
bimetallism can restore the old 
ratio. If the new ratio is fixed 
at the present rate of exchange, 
there will be no gain and at 
most the hope of preventing 
further loss. Is this a very im- 
portant object ? Has not silver 
reached a minimum or nearly 
so ? 

The advantage, if any, will 
not be felt in regard to countries 
where there is a paper currency 
—e.g., Argentina. It will practi- 
cally be confined to our depend- 
ency of India. If Manchester 
profits Bombay will lose ; and, 
in the same way, if the Indian 
revenue gains, the English in- 
vestor in Indian Stocks and the 
Bombay manufacturer of cotton- 
yarn will suffer. 


FROM 


Question. 
Assuming, therefore, that bi- 
metallism is practicable, and 
that a permanent international 
agreement could be _ secured 
which would maintain a stable 
equalization between gold and 
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Answer. 

3. So far as silver falls in 
value the effect in silver-using 
countries is just the reverse of 
what is experienced under ap- 
preciation. Charges of a fixed 
kind becoming less, and wages 
altering slowly, there is a stimu- 
lus to production. The move- 
ment being in opposite direc- 
tions in gold- and silver-using 
countries, there is in respect of 
commodities which are produced 
in both an aggravated disad- 
vantage to the gold-standard 
country. Bimetallism at the 
existing ratio would arrest the 
divergence and prevent the 
further development of com- 
petition, and it is at least open 
to enquiry whether something 
might not be done to retrace 
the process through which we 
have been passing. Not India 
alone, China and Japan (the 
latter in a very noteworthy de- 
gree) are our rivals in manu- 
facture. It is true that the 
adoption of bimetallism would 
not affect countries which have 
an inconvertible paper currency, 
but its operation would be ex- 
tensive enough to justify its 
adoption in spite of this. 


Answer. 

It is admitted that if an in- 
ternational agreement estab- 
lished a ratio, and thus ensured 
a universal standard of value, 
that standard would still be 
liable to change; but the 
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silver, I do not see how Eng- 
land, as a whole, is to gain 
anything by the change, or how 
the depression in trade is to be 
relieved. 
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change would affect all nations 
so as to remove the present 
aggravation of international 
competition; and as, moreover; 
the standard of the future would 
be controlled by the metal which 
is tending to become cheaper, 
the effect of the changes of the 
future (common to all) would 
be to stimulate, rather than con- 
tract, enterprise—to make in- 
dustry everywhere more ener- 
getic, because diminishing the 
weight of the charges upon it. 
For the reasons I have given 
I believe the gain that would 
ensue for England would far 
outweigh any loss of tribute 
on the part of money-lending 
Englishmen. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 


THE TRUE CONDITION OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


IN earlier ages, the wandering wild-fire was a thing of terror to 
the luckless traveller crossing the desolate marsh or moor. Strange 
tales he told of how it would lure him from his path. When, 
having fled it, he reached the safe haven of a wayside inn, to his 
story were added others ten times more terrible. Later, however, 
unkindly science, stepping in, proved the ignis fatwus, the Will o’ 
the Wisp, but a gaseous exhalation. And the latest investigators 
who have pursued the subject say that the flame is harmless, its 
distinctive peculiarity being that, when you pursue it, it disap- 
pears only to reappear the moment you have turned your back, 
thinking to have extinguished it. To try and put out a Will o’ the 
Wisp, and keep it out, is about as profitable and quixotic an opera- 
tion as tilting against a windmill. It is, however, much less 
dangerous, as in the latter case one may get a bad tumble, while in 
the former, one but wastes one’s time and possibly muddies one’s 
boots. 

Once in a while, however, the Will o’ the Wisp, having been let 
alone, or ignored, or becoming inflated, may be approached, and 
then a good deal of sport may be had with it. 

Some years ago I began to take a considerable amount of interest 
in a branch of the fine arts known as illustration, As this form of 
art, for ages, has been looked down upon as a very insignificant and 
minor sort of affair—even the most respected of critics referring to 
it but to patronize it, and informing illustrators that they are a 
little lower than the painters—it is one, therefore, perfectly safe 
to attack, so little being known or cared about it. Most of the things 
which even I have said have been, either wilfully or unintentionally, 
misrepresented. Not many months since Mr, M. H. Spielmann 
undertook to give me a Will o’ the Wisp chase on the special subject 
of wood-engraving, which may be considered a branch of illus- 
tration. My friends warned me at the time that I should only be 
led a profitless promenade, and that the minute I gave it over, Mr. 
Spielmann’s light would fitfully flicker in exactly the same position, 
just as ever. But then, there is a way, not generally practised, of 
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treating the Will o’ the Wisp: it may be enticed to approach and 
show off, and when once it is close, you may sit down calmly and 
analyze and dissect it. What if, when you have done with it, it 
does go back and burn away almost as gaily and giddily as before ? 
What if there is always someone to be led after it, always at least one 
fire-worshipper to reverence it? If you cannot extinguish the Will 
o’ the Wisp, you can easily show it to be absolutely harmless. 

In the March number of The National Review, Mr. Spielmann 
began his article on the “ Present Condition of Wood-Engraving in 
England and America” by the statement that in the case of the 
‘art crafts,” the producer, that is the craftsman, is “ dependent upon 
the support of the public,” and therefore he must work “in com- 
parative harmony with the general taste”; that the pulse of the 
illustrator beats in time with that of the manager of the counting- 
house, of the book-publisher, and that five per cent. discounts for 
cash and three-monthly accounts cannot, by any means, be neglected 
by him ; and that illustrators are influenced by the approval of the 
many. On the other hand, he points out that the gentlemen who 
form the Newlyn School, the New English Art Club, the Glasgow 
School, have “ imposed ” themselves upon the town, in spite of resis- 
tance of fellow artists and complete indifference of the people. So 
says Mr. Spielmann. He says the book illustrator works for the 
multitude; [ think the illustrator works only for the art editor, and, 
if he be a good man, that art editor, in eagerness to monopolize his 
services, will give him large sums of money and retaining fees not 
to work for anyone else. In my own experience, I must say that I have 
found the art editor to be, in almost every case, a man of intelligence 
and artistic sensibility, who has either commissioned me to under- 
take a series of drawings, or has purchased from me a set of designs 
which [had already made. There never has been the slightest ques- 
tion—in ten years’ experience—whether the public liked them or not. 
He did, and that was sufficient. Is it not true, on the contrary, that 
the portrait-painter has to please, not only the sitter, but all the 
sitter’s family, who are not infrequently ignorant vulgarians, and . 
even generations yet unborn? Is it not true that even the most 
eminent of portrait-painters in all ages have been unable to escape 
from unseemly squabbles with inevitable patrons? While the best 
illustrators work exclusively for one paper, that is for one patron, 
and there never were such munificent patrons in the whole history 
of art as some of the better-class publishers are to-day, your portrait- 
painter and your landscape-painter, even the superior mystic and 
the soulful primitive, eke out a living by cadging at afternoon 
teas and tennis-parties, by selling pictures at one-tenth the price 
they are offered at, and, altogether, by toadying and grovelling 
before any ignoramus who has a few more thousand pounds than 
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he knows what to do with. Good or bad as his work may be, the 
life of the average painter or sculptor is one continuous strife 
between patrons and poverty. 

Again, Mr. Spielmann says, and he probably believes it, that the 
various methods of reproduction in the illustrative arts “have 
come and gone in fairly distinct cycles of taste and fashion, according 
as the public was content to sanctify them with its approval.” He 
says, and it should be so, that wood-cutting, copper-plate engraving, 
mezzotint, steel-plate engraving, aquatint, wood-engraving, etching, 
photogravure, process-block have all had their turn, and that the 
public, when it has grown tired of them, has thrown them over. 
He omits to mention the methods of reproduction we now employ. 
Now, he knows (I am not quite sure that he does know) that these 
various methods are the natural outcome one of the other, though 
for some reason he has not put them in their historical sequence : 
that wood-cutting, in the primitive form of the block-book, was 
the first endeavour of the illuminator and engraver to duplicate 
their designs; that engravings and etchings upon metal were 
the endeavour of the artist to give a more autographic render- 
ing of his work than could be hid by wood-cutting ; that mezzotint 
and aquatint were still further essays in this same direction ; that 
wood-engraving, really invented by Bewick, marks, though I have no 
doubt unknowingly and unintentionally on his part, the appearance 
of the publisher as a strong commercial factor for the first time in 
art. Wood-engraving was encouraged in the first half of this century, 
it was fostered and nurtured by publishers, simply because it was a 
cheap rival to steel-engraving and lithography. Photogravure has 
appealed to them because it is a cheap substitute for etching. The 
process-block has been boomed into popularity, not because it is the 
best form of reproduction known—it is in some cases, and the worst 
in others—but because it is the cheapest; on the same principle that 
the artist, in the cheap and nasty magazine, is being ousted 
temporarily by the phvtographer. Artists have always been in- 
terested in the development of new processes, if they thought their 
designs would be more truly rendered by them. But they no longer 
have the power or opportunity that Diirer had, of engraving, print- 
ing, and publishing their own work. They do not even know how 
it will be reproduced. Does Mr. Spielmann really believe that the 
public is consulted in a matter in which the artist is ignored? It 
would seem so, since he attributes the development of wood- 
engraving in France at the present day to the taste of an in- 
telligent and appreciative public. Well, I was talking to a French 
wood-engraver recently, and he complained that, although he could 
manufacture any quantity of blocks from which clichés could be 
and were sold to publishers, he had to keep all the work he cared 
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about in his own studio. It is true that wood-engraving is being 
revived in France, and that the publishers have again been forced 
to employ it. But this is due to their folly in filling the market 
with cheap half-tone process-blocks, which were so lamentably bad, 
being among the first attempts, that clichés could not be made from 
them to print well, while electrotypes from wood-engravings have 
always had their commercial value. In passing, I should like to ask 
Mr. Spielmann if he would point out to me the work, as an engraver, 
of a M. Morin. It is true that in an article I wrote some little while 
ago I used four out of the six names of wood-engravers now quoted by 
him. Among these was a M. Henri Morin, who, for purposes of my 
own, I invented. I may say that I never heard of the man or his 
work. But Mr. Spielmann mentions him, so perhaps he can kindly 
tell me something about him. I was not referring to M. Louis 
Morin. In Germany, as he admits, the art is flourishing, but 
this is due chiefly to the existence of large engraving shops, or 
factories, which sell electrotypes from their engravings, furnishing 
very good blocks to magazines all over the world. In England, 
however, Mr. Spielmann finds the art in a desperate state. He 
must have been writing this statement just as the wood-engravers 
of England were gathering together materials for an exhibition 
in Stationers’ Hall of the art as they practise it to-day. Just 
after the March number of this Review appeared the exhibition 
opened, and I do not think Mr. Spielmann could have’ denied 
that the art, as there seen, was in a very flourishing condition. 
If these engravers have not the chance to practise their art, the 
responsibility rests with publishers who will not pay the price they 
demand, and with absolutely no one else, No artist whatever 
objects to having his work engraved by a good wood-engraver. 
But very few publishers will pay the latter his price, and then 
only upon rare occasions. All artists object to having their 
drawings badly engraved upon wood, A good process-block is 
better than seventy-five out of a hundred wood-engravings. Still, 
the great success of process is owing to its cheapness, and not to 
its merits, and it is publishers alone who have encouraged its 
development. Mr. Spielmann persists in saying the artist is 
to blame. To prove his point he quotes the chameleon-like 
Professor Herkomer, who, he rejoices, has always taken his stand 
against process. Remembering the past, I think it would be un- 
fair of me to refer to Professor Herkomer in this connection, if it 
were not that he persistently insists upon contradicting his friend 
Mr. Spielmann’s statements. The March number of The Magazine of 
Art, a magazine of which Mr. Spielmann is literary editor, contains 
a reproduction, which is not a wood-engraving, from a study by the 
Professor ; which I am informed by a member of the Council is 
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in the exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters. Etchers have 
been hung, prints by Professor Herkomer that would puzzle Mr. 
Spielmann, in a show that is supposed to be confined to original 
etchings, Hence many might be led to fancy that Professor 
Herkomer had discouraged both etching and wood-engraving. Or, 
another alternative, does not Mr, Spielmann trouble to look over 
the artistic contents of the magazine he edits? At any rate, I 
cannot see that the example Mr. Spielmann gives goes very far 
to establish his theory. 

Mr. Spielmann is of the opinion that the half-tone block as it is 
called, that is the block from which a print of a wash-drawing is ob- 
tained, is not yet perfect. It is being improved every day, and no 
one can tell what stage of excellence it will eventually attain. The 
line block, that is a block by which a line drawing, presumably a 
pen drawing, is reproduced, is, at the present time, equal to any 
facsimile wood-engraving. As he rightly says (he is, however, 
only quoting Mr. Fraser in the January number of The Century 
Mugazine), this improvement and development has been brought 
about by getting the wood-engraver to work upon the half-tone 
block. It is also true, as he states, that blocks have been rouletted 
and hand-worked, to use the technical terms, ever since the intro- 
duction of process. But it is not true that the present method of 
engraving a process-block has been adopted to any extent in Eng- 
land, as Mr. Spielmann asks us to believe. The practice started, if I 
am right,in France. I should be glad to have from Mr. Spielmann— 
and I am sorry that he will not be able to give it to me—an example 
of English process in which mechanical engraving has been replaced 
entirely by hand work on the same block, with a result equal in 
artistic value to the American work. Of course, such blocks will 
now be produced here. This, however, is a technical matter, which 
it would be useless to discuss further in these pages. 

Mr. Spielmann thinks that to the American printing-press is 
due much of the difference between English and American press 
work It so happens, however, that two presses very generally used 
in English and American offices, are made one in France, the other 
in both England and America. The difference in results obtained 
is due rather to the depth of the publisher’s pocket and the conse- 
quent care which engravers, artists, and printers take in getting 
good results out of the same machine. 

If Mr. Spielmann is certain that wood-engraving is going to die 
in England, his reason is his fear that in the future there will be no 
good shops here in which the trade may be mastered. I think if he 
would consult some of the French books published in the beginning 
of this century, such as Curmer’s Pau! et Virginie, he would discover, 
possibly to his surprise, as I did to mine when I went into the sub- 
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ject, that the illustrations in these French books were almost all 
engraved by Englishmen, and that subsequently many Frenchmen 
crossed the channel to learn this trade. Hence, according to 
Mr. Spielmann, these masterpieces never should have been produced ; 
but they were. The artist, if he be an artist, will always go to the 
place where he can find the best masters, who will train him in 
the best fashion. If Mr. Spielmann carried his argument out to 
its legitimate conclusions, it would follow that neither Mr. Sargent 
nor Mr. Swan nor Mr. Gilbert existed as an artist: they all three 
gained the greater part of their education abroad. I cannot think 
either that Mr. Spielmann has read Mr. Linton’s History of Wood 
Engraving in America; otherwise, I do not see how he could have 
so unaccountably confused the American school of wood-engraving 
established by Dr. Anderson, a hundred years ago under the direct 
influence of Bewick, with the new school of American wood-en- 
gravers, the followers of Mr. Timothy Cole, an Englishman, who 
learned his trade, I believe, in America, and of Mr. Fred Juengling, 
who learned his in Germany. England, unfortunately, until the 
advent of Mr. Johnson and some others, had nothing to do with the 
matter. Mr. Spielmann first asserts that American work was received 
with “raptures in this country”; Mr. Austin Dobson’s statements 
in The Library, unfortunately, are strangely at variance with this ; 
he then seems to imply that it does not deserve these raptures, with 
which it was not received, because I am never tired of praising it: 
no more [ am, the best of it. I should praise it just as rapturously 
if it were done in England. After all, I cannot help the fact that 
it was produced in America. Many Englishmen, furiously and 
savagely, have always denied it any merit, because they thought it 
was American, and because it was new to them. It is an absurd 
thing to do, and Mr. Spielmann should not imitate them. 

And now Mr. Spielmann would go out of his way to pay me the 
greatest of compliments. It appears, from his own statement, that for 
years he has been collecting unsigned articles which he thinks I have 
written for the English Press. He has preserved them. He can put his 
hands onthem. He can quote fromthem. And he asks me if I did 
not write them? Indeed, I do not know. And even had I written 
them, he should remember that it is not considered good form 
in journalism to saddle an individual with anonymous contribu- 
tions to newspaper or magazine. I have, however, taken the trouble 
to consult Mr. Stillman’s Old Italian Masters—one of the articles, 
he says, was a review of that book,—in which Mr. Cole’s engravings 
appear, and I find the sentence which he quotes to be a very good 
abstract of Mr. Stillman’s explanation of Mr. Cole’s methods; see 
pages 8 and 9. If Mr. Spielmann has read this explanation of 
Mr. Cole’s methods, and does not grasp its meaning, I am very sorry; 
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it is perfectly simple to anybody who understands the art of woed- 
engraving. The word “original” here refers to the picture engraved; 
there is no intervention, except the camera, between the painter and 
the engraver. Formerly the picture was drawn upon the block by a 
third person. These facts are perfectly well-known to anyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the methods of wood-engraving. Mr. Spielmann 
has also revived a review of these engravings written by Mr. Bale, an 
art editor whom we all respect. I quite agree with Mr, Bale that 
the beauty of an engraving lies in the engraving in all cases, 
But I do not care to be engraved by a man—and the engraver 
is but a reproducer, it must be remembered—who sacrifices my 
wash to his line. The best engravers never do so, When, like 
Mr. Cole, they wish to express their individuality they make original 
engravings. When they wish to engrave pictures, as in the case of his 
masterpieces, they sink their individuality—they “ disindividualize ” 
themselves, to borrow his word. When he has a beautiful Botticelli 
to engrave, like that opposite page 161 in The Old Italian Masters, 
full of the most amazing detail and beautiful tone, he engraves it 
with the utmost delicacy, so that when the picture is reduced to the 
size of one of these pages, it becomes a gem in the most exquisite 
setting. But when Mr. Cole has to engrave a detail of the same 
master’s painting, such as the head of Flora, opposite page 164, he 
engraves it simply, boldly, and directly, using his white line to give 
brilliancy. There was no necessity for Mr. Spielmann to refer to 
Flinck’s protrait of a Young Girl, engraved for a recent number of 
The Century Magazine. The Botticelli would have answered better, 
There are many blocks in The Old Italian Masters just as boldly and 
brilliantly engraved within their proper limits. But the characteristic 
of the early Italian was delicacy and minute detail. The character- 
istic of the Dutchman, whom he has also engraved, was freedom and 
breadth ; and Mr. Cole has endeavoured to show the distinctive 
qualities of the two pictures. It is only those wood-engravers who 
refuse to preserve an artist’s characteristics that I object to. But in 
order to prove his point, Mr. Spielmann makes me say, in an 
article about an entirely different subject—at least the part in 
question referred to an entirely different subject—that I “ would 
undertake to find fifty prints which would so puzzle the editor of 
The Speaker and his staff that not one would be able to decide 
whether they were wood-engravings or process-blocks.” ‘Poor en- 
graving!” Mr. Spielmann exclaims. I can but ery, “Poor Mr. 
Spielmann!” who confesses that he does not know the difference 
between facsimile work and tone work in wood-engraving! Still I hope 
he has but deliberately misquoted the article. As the editor of 
The Speaker never accepted the challenge, why not transfer it to Mr. 
Spielmann, if he would like to take it up? For the suppression of an 
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engraver is, or should be, complete in facsimile work. The man, 
however, who is able thus to suppress himself, is too great an artist to 
be compelled to perform such drudgery. The boomerang, in the shape 
of Mr. Fraser’s article, which Mr. Spielmann has got hold of, will, I 
am afraid, if he does not look out, recoil upon him. As Mr. Fraser 
wrote, the fault of the American School, with some exceptions—and 
these exceptions included all the artists, Cole, Juengling, Wolf, 
Davidson, among others—lay too much in the slavish imitation of 
surfaces and textures. Quite so. What I believe Mr. Fraser meant 
by the slavish imitation of surfaces—and he will correct me if I am 
wrong in so believing—was the too accurate rendering of all the imper- 
fections as well as the perfections which were in the artist’s drawing. 
If the artist made a blot upon his paper, it reappeared in the engrav- 
ing, even more strong and glaring than in the original. Byimitation of 
textures he meant the wood-engraver’s amazing imitation, sometimes 
worth the labour, sometimes not, of etched plates, mezzotints, charcoal- 
drawings, and oil-paintings. The texture of these surfaces was so 
well imitated that the pictures upon them were sometimes forgotten. 
But if the artist’s work is to be ignored, if, to please Mr. Spielmann, 
Mr, Cole is to stop engraving a background boldly as the Dutch 
painter put it in, or delicately as he can feel it out in the Italian work, 
I can only be thankful that, already, he has done so much wonderful 
engraving. Iam delighted for once to find myself in accord with art- 
ists like Sir Edward Burne-Jones and Mr. G. F.Watts, whose admira- 
tion for Mr. Cole’s engravings is unbounded, while we must all regret 
that Mr. Spielmann is not able to appreciate them. If I have mis- 
stated Mr. Fraser’s remarks about texture, and meaningless detail, I 
should be sorry. But I think my article does express his opinions. 
I hope that now Mr, Spielmann can understand what Mr. Fraser 
and I have been driving at, There is no contradiction. There is 
no throwing to the winds of past work on the part of Mr. Cole. 
There is but the steady onward march of the art of illustration, 
which has continued since the year 1423. Mistakes have been 
made by artists, engravers, printers, and publishers. But I do- not 
remember ever to have seen so many in a single article as, it seems 
to me, are contained in this one by Mr. Spielmann, Still, as Mr. 
Spielmann is not a practical worker, even as a publisher, some 
excuses must be made for him. A layman cannot be expected to 
talk upon professional matters without making unfortunate blunders. 

No doubt Mr. Spielmann will flare up again in another place. 
But when he next discusses this subject, by the help which I have 
now given him, surely it will be impossible for him to stumble into 
so many pitfalls. 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON.* 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY’S TERRITORY IN 1894. 
(Continued.) 

VI. 

Victoria, July 30th, 1894. 

Three or four days ago Mrs.Grey and I went with Mr. Egghart and 
Captain Brabant to see two kraals (native villages) about three miles 
from here. They are built on two smooth rounded granite kopjes, 
rising like huge blisters on the grassy plain. Their inhabitants all 
came out to meet us when they knew Captain Brabant (the native 
commissioner) was there, singing, dancing, and waving their knob- 
kerries. The women joined with shrill prolonged howls, at the 
same time holding their hands upright in front of their faces with 
the palms together, and moving one hand a little, back and forwards 
from the other, so as to produce a wobbling in the note. These 
women had their bodies tattooed in horizontal lines close together. 
We were taken through the kraal and over some granite boulders 
(where the stench was appalling), to the entrance of a cave in 
which eighty or more of the inhabitants took refuge when attacked 
there last year by the Matabili before the war. Fortunately the 
cave proved a sufficient protection. Just below the kraal on the 
flat, is a scrubby looking little cotton-tree which, Captain Brabant 
told us, is held sacred by the people of the kraal, as in some way 
representing their ancestors ; and in springtime when it is bursting 
into fresh life they make offerings to it of beer and meal. While 
we were there it did not seem that much attention was paid to it, 
and the cattle had gnawed it unrestrained. It is not an indigenous 
plant in this part of the country, and this one has been planted by 
the natives, who look upon its survival as a special mark of favour 
from their dead ancestors. 

By this time a great crowd had collected, singing open-mouthed, 
and led by a man with a drum about four feet high, on the top of 
which was stretched a piece of skin about a foot in diameter. He 
hit this near the edge with the palm of his hand near the wrist, 
producing a comparatively deep note, and with his fingers in the 
middle to produce a higher note. He always thumped it in three 


* The first part of this account appeared in the April National Review. 
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time—low note once, high note twice—with unvarying regularity, 
and with absolute indifference as to whether the crowd around him 
were singing in four time or three. The singing was much of the 
character we had heard before, only here the tenors and basses 
were more or less separated into groups, and at times the singing 
was in parts, like a catch, different people coming in at different 
times. Sometimes there would be solos, with the chorus singing 
a word or two at intervals, and a regular chorus at the end of each 
verse—if verse it could be called when the same words were 
repeated each time. 

We have just come back from our long-wished-for expedition to 
the Great Zimbabye ruins, where we stayed two days, and would 
have liked to stay twenty. They are about seventeen miles from 
here. Mr. Egghart’s waggon went on the night before with our 
boys and all the provisions, and we started next morning, the men 
on horseback, and Mrs. Grey and I in the spider. A new iron bolt 
had been put in it in place of the one lost in the Selukwe Hills, 
and trusting in this we went gaily forward till we came to a boggy 
spruit, into which we boldly drove. But put not your trust in 
blacksmiths. As happened before, the mules and front wheels 
went cheerfully on, leaving the body with Mrs. Grey and myself in 
it, stuck in the bog. We got out as best we might, and proceeded 
to photograph the situation, and were thus found by the gentlemen, 
Mr. G. Grey muttering that he believed we thought of nothing but 
our photography. Examination of the broken ironwork made 
even him despair of mending it sufficiently well to enable us to 
take the spider on to Zimbabye. So we made a kind of platform 
over the front wheels and pole, tied up all our goods in bundles 
and fastened them on this with reims. Two mules were to draw 
this novel carriage, and Mrs. Grey and I with heavy feet prepared 
to start on our six-mile tramp in the broiling sun. But relief was 
to come. At this juncture up rode Mr. Gale, the engineer at one 
of the neighbouring gold mines, and Mr. G. Grey appealed to him 
whether he thought it possible to mend up the spider. He looked, 
said yes, and with reims he did it. We mounted once more—but 
now with only two mules, as Stembok’s habit of turning slap round 
would have been fatal,—and at somewhat greater speed than that of 
a funeral march, proceeded successfully to our destination. I may 
add that a new bolt was once more put into the spider, and that it 
bent hopelessly the first day it was used. After that we determined 
to stick to reims. 

At Zimbabye we found tent and waggon ready close to the 
temple. To the north of us was the high steep kopje, on the top 
of which are the ruins of the ancient fortress. You climb up the 
kopje by a winding path, and it is not until you turn round the 
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western shoulder of the hill that you see the native kraal, and to 
the right of that the gigantic smooth granite rocks, piled one 
above the other, which form the natural defences on the north side 
of the fortress. The chinks between these boulder-like rocks were 
once all carefully walled up; and having squeezed through one of 
them, we found ourselves in the fortress itself, in the midst of a 
perfect labyrinth of half-ruined walls, with narrow winding pas- 
sages, crumbling stairways, curved buttresses, and all sorts of 
devices for defence, the whole overgrown with tangled vegetation, 
and the rocks covered with lovely creepers and trees with long 
hungry snake-like roots lodged in the crevices. The outer wall of 
the fortress.crowns the kopje on the south side, and is almost 
continuous with the cliff below it, so that from a distance it is not 
always easy to see where the one begins and the other ends. From 
here you see the country spread out before you, fantastic kopjes 
and exquisite blue hills in the distance, and at your feet, on the 
yellow grassy plain, the Zimbabye temple enclosure, filled, as the 
circle of a coronet is with velvet, with luxuriant vegetation. The 
masonry is all dry stone, and the stones, which are not much 
larger than bricks on their outer surface, are laid with marvellous 
regularity. They are usually slightly wedge-shaped, so as to per- 
mit of being built into curves. At places there were signs of 
furnaces, apparently without chimneys, for the whole of the walls 
near them, both inside and out, had turned orange-red from the 
heat. Both Mr. G. Grey and Mr. Gale averred that the modern 
native could not produce heat enough in the space to have had 
such an effect on the surrounding stones. 

That evening after dinner we sat over our camp-fire, and Captain 
Brabant told us some of his experiences among the natives. He 
says that they are much pleased at our conquest of the Matabili. 
When the telegraph wire was first put up they had an idea that 
no Matabili would be able to pass under it without being killed, 
and came to him with sorrowful complaints when they found this 
was not so. They believed a traction-engine to be a cannon which 
would with ease sweep the Matabili from the face of the earth. 
Lion stories succeeded, the best being one told by Mr. Gale, of one 
of the post-riders whose horse fell sick and died on the road, so 
he left it and walked on. After some time he became aware that 
he was being followed by a lion, which stopped when he stopped, 
and went on when he went on, always keeping about the same dis- 
tance behind him. Evidently it meant to wait till night to spring 
upon him. He knew that a few miles ahead was a deep drift in a 
river, and on the opposite bank higher up was a farm. He went 
down the drift, put a large ant-heap between himself and the lion, 
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that it should just show above the top of the ant-heap, and then 
(still keeping the mound between himself and the lion) rushed 
down into the water where the bank concealed him. Then he 
hurried up stream till he got to the farm. Next day the ground 
round tl:e ant-heap was found torn up in all directions, and the hat 
had been reduced to a pulp. I don’t think Mr. Gale vouched for 
the truth of this story. It does really seem to be true that lions 
were killed at Zimbabye not long ago. Certainly the long grass, 
often ten feet high, which abounds there, would make admirable 
cover for them. 

Most of next day was spent in examining the temple. The 
workmanship of its walls is similar to that of the fortress, but 
if possible better, and with some ornamentation in parts.* It 
consists of a great irregular oval, with sometimes three concentric 
walls only a few feet apart and about thirty feet high. At the end 
opposite the entrance, and just within the outside wall, is the tall 
solid cone-shaped tower of perfect masonry; but you do not see 
it till you get close up, because of the trees and creepers that 
fill the enclosure. The creepers are like the lianas one reads of in 
accounts of Brazilian forests, long rope-like stems climbing up to 
the tops of the trees and down again, and embracing everything. 
The whole place was wonderfully impressive. Within, the great 
tower, the work of an unknown race at an unknown time, the 
sunlight flecking the delicate pale grey of its stonework, the 
sacred enclosure now wholly appropriated by a luxuriant jungle 
of half-tropical vegetation of richest green, cool and shady. 
Without, the bare walls in the blazing sun, the orange-coloured 
grassy plain and groups of weird-looking fleshy euphorbias and 
scarlet-flowered aloes. We wound up our inspection of the walls 
by mounting the outside one, and walking round on the top of 
it. It begins by being about thirteen feet wide, and gradually nar. 
rows to about four. Most of the party soon got down again, but 
some of us went on as far as was possible. While we were on the 
narrowest part of the wall, and I was beginning to feel the position 
none of the most comfortable, Mr. G. Grey meanly took the oppor- 
tunity of photographing us. Do you not think it speaks well for 
my magnanimity that I have not retaliated ? 

On Sunday evening after our return here, we went to church, 
but the service was somewhat marred by a small terrier, who sat 
in the gangway and gnawed the matting the whole time. The 
clergyman said to me afterwards that he had quite ceased to 
mind the presence of dogs and fowls, which it is almost impossible 
to keep out, and told how at Umtali a cat had once come in 


* The reader is referred to Mr. Theodore Bent’s book on The Ruined Cities of 
Mashonaland, for plans and de:cription of the Zimbabye buildings. 
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during service and taken a flying leap across the reading-desk 
into the arms of the preacher, where it lay purring during the rest 
of the sermon. 

Several of our oxen had become very footsore on the way here 
and had to be shod before going further. The animal to be 
operated on is thrown down and its legs tied to the diisselboom, 
and the little flat iron shoes are nailed on after holes have been 
bored in the hoofs with a fine gimlet. I don’t think it hurts 
them when carefully done, but they get up after it is over, looking 
wildly scared. They are too stupid to allow themselves to be shod 
as a horse does. Our horses often lose their shoes on the veldt, 
but neither they nor anyone else seem to mind, and they just go 
on without till we reach the next place sufficiently civilized to pro- 
duce a blacksmith. 


VIL. 
Salisbury, August 12th, 1894. 

This will be an extremely dull letter, for our eleven or twelve days’ 
trek from Victoria to this place has been thoroughly uneventful, 
and without any novelty of conditions. For most of the way the 
track went over the ‘ Charter flats,’—a long line of watershed form- 
ing a high bare plateau about 4,000 feet above the sea, the streams 
going into the Zambesi on one side, and into the Sabi on the other. 
At this time of year the grass everywhere is much burnt, and 
the result when seen close by is very ugly. It is still more 
ugly when the young green grass comes up through the ashes; and 
it then reminds me of nothing so much as those black and green 
table-cloths so characteristic of the English lodging-house. How- 
ever, the country has redeeming features, especially if you get a 
mile or two away from the road on either side. The scrubby patches 
of wood are chiefly composed of Magoussy trees, which are now 
beginning to be covered with spring foliage of the loveliest shades 
of pink, crimson, and orange. They vary enormously in colour, for 
no apparent reason. The old leaves (which in shape are rather like 
those of Berberis mahonia, but are less glossy, without prickles 
and have no terminal leaflets) fall only a few days before the new 
ones come out. There are also numbers of wild orange-trees; but 
they are of a different species to the European one. The oranges 
are nearly all green just now, and as the trees are deciduous and are 
losing their leaves, the fruit is very conspicuous, and the general 
effect very beautiful. Mr. Fitzwilliam counted over 350 oranges on 
one tree, but this is a very exceptional number. 

When you leave the track (which keeps along the highest ground 
to avoid the boggy hollows on either side) you come to undulating 
country, with patches of wood alternating with wide grassy glades, 
and dotted with granite kopjes. These are just heaps of huge 
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boulder-shaped rocks piled one above the other in the most extra- 
ordinary and fantastic manner. Sometimes they look as though 
artificially placed by some giant hand, but as each boulder is as 
big as a house, even the Titans would have found them difficult 
to manipulate. Often they appear so insecurely poised one upon 
the other that their remaining in position seems contrary to the 
laws of nature. The Mashuna kraals are usually built on these 
kopjes for the sake of defence; and the native grain-stores, which 
are like miniature huts, are perched on the most inaccessible parts 
of the rocks. The ‘ Kaffir booms’ * with their magnificent scarlet 
flowers look gorgeous when growing, as they habitually do, among 
the boulders. 

One great advantage of being in the granite country is that the 
water is always soft, and our hands, which in the earlier part of 
our journey were like nutmeg-graters, and our nails, which could 
never be kept from breaking and splitting, are now more like 
those of civilized beings. Moreover, the sand of the roads, though 
deep, is also heavy, and does not fly up and penetrate everything 
as the dust did during the first few weeks of our trekking. There is 
usually plenty of water to be had now, slightly milky-looking, but 
ideal compared to the filthy muddy mixture we endured in Bechuan- 
aland. The air (as it has been throughout the journey) is very dry 
and deliciously bracing and invigorating, though the sun is too hot 
for my taste. We have had an occasional grey day, but no rain since 
we left Marizani, beyond once or twice a few spattering drops; and 
probably there will be none before we leave the country. Indeed, 
all I have to complain of is the monotony of the perpetual blue 
sky. I have, contrary to my ideas of a tropical climate, never seen 
the sky so rich and dark a blue as it often is at home. As to 
health, we are all robust, and I have never felt better in my life. 
The open-air life is most enjoyable, and there is almost too much 
to look at and think about, wherever one goes. 

Our former record of speed was by no means kept up between 
Victoria and here, for the roads were mostly very deep sand, which 
is very hard on the oxen. The natural hay of the veldt is also 
beginning to lose its nourishing qualities, so that the poor animals 
get more work and less food than before. Gradually we had to 
take out one bullock after another from the spans, because they 
got exhausted and kept lying down every few minutes. Two had 
eventually to be shot, and now we are about to leave the men’s 
waggon here and go on with only the other two, leaving eight 
oxen behind, and taking on the remainder. The span in the 
ladies’ waggon is still all right, the weight to drag being so much 
less, and suitable for the small hardy Mashuna oxen which now 
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pull it. The six oxen which were too exhausted to remain in the 
spans were driven behind each day by our Mashuna boy Mumbu, 
who is the butt of all the other ‘boys.’ He has gradually accu- 
mulated a large number of ragged old sacks, which are disposed 
about his person till his appearance has become quite Falstaffian, 
and thus attired, with his two hands spread out over his chest, 
he walks along, his face suffused with the most completely self- 
satisfied grin that I ever saw. Occasionally one of the oxen he 
was driving was put into the span for a short time in exchange for 
another, and then he complained bitterly that they had taken one of 
his oxen away, and given him instead a beast that could hardly walk. 

We constantly hear now of there being lions about. An ox ata 
farm we passed was said to have been killed by one a week before, 
and at the Umfuli Drift, a little further on, two oxen had been 
taken by them from a waggon outspanned there. But we never 
see or hear them. We have got quite callous as regards such 
stories now. We walk at nights out of sight of the waggons. If 
we hear howls we say, ‘It’s only a hyzena, and pass on. We have 
ceased to think of snake-bites when we walk through the grass. 
I have, however, at last seen snakes; I saw two in one day quite 
close to me, but they instantly made off at such a pace that I could 
not examine them. Everyone tells you that puff-adders can only 
strike at you backwards, and as long as you are in front of them 
you are safe. This I can believe, but when they further state that 
in order to strike backwards they put their heads upside down so 
that the under-jaw is uppermost, I find it very hard to believe,— 
in fact, I haven’t succeeded in believing it yet; but everyone says 
so, and it is one of my stock questions to ask. 

About twelve miles from here we came on the biggest ant-heaps 
we have yet seen. I should think they must be fully forty feet 
high, and really big trees grow on the top of them. That ‘ants’ 
is entirely a wrong name to apply to the creatures that ake the 
heaps I have little doubt. Asa rule, no one in South Africa can 
tell you the name of any natural object, but if they do give a name 
it is generally wrong. 

There are real signs of spring now, all sorts of pretty shrubs and 
flowers are coming up on the dry, burnt veldt, and I am perma- 
nently lost in astonishment as to how they manage it, as there 
has been no rain for months. We are told that the flowers in 
spring, after the rains begin, are perfectly gorgeous. 


VIII. 
Umtali, August 28th, 1894. 
We left Salisbury on the 14th, after spending several very 
pleasant days there, everyone as usual going out of their way to 
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make us comfortable. One afternoon a large party of us rode to 
see some Bushman drawings some miles off. They are on the face 
of a granite boulder protected from the weather by overhanging 
rocks, and are done in two colours, brick-red and black.* Figures 
of human beings, animals, and some attempt at landscape back- 
ground and palm-trees were scattered over the face of the boulder, 
the men being extraordinarily badly drawn in every way, whereas 
the drawing of many of the animals is very clever and full of 
character, especially the elephants and antelopes. Having said 
this you will be surprised to hear that one of the animals has 
formed a subject of controversy among us ever since, the Greys 
maintaining it to be an obvious buffalo, and I that it is equally 
clearly a warthog, and that what they say are horns on its forehead 
are really tusks curling from its snout. As the drawing is much 
rubbed, and as neither of us have seen either a buffalo or a wart- 
hog since we came to the country, the controversy is not likely to 
be settled one way or the other. 

I have had some interesting conversations lately about the native 
races in the Chartered Company’s territory, and I shall try and 
give you a sort of abstract of what I gathered from them. 

The Matabili appear at present to be at a somewhat lower level 
of civilization than the Mashunas, although they have com- 
pletely subjugated the latter by superior physical bravery. In 
both nations the basis of government was the patriarchal tribal 
one, but with most of the Mashunas this had been destroyed by 
the repeated raids and tyranny to which they had been subjected 
by the Matabili. It practically still exists in its integrity among 
the Matabili, who had a regular succession of chiefs from the heads 
of small single kraals to paramount chiefs who are rulers over 
many, and from them to the king himself. The king now being 
dead, they have simply transferred their allegiance to the admini- 
strator of the Chartered Company. It seems, therefore, likely that 
there will be little difficulty about governing them. The govern- 
ment they were accustomed to will be continued, but on juster and 
more humane lines, with a security to life and property which they 
never before enjoyed. On the other hand, government among the 
Mashunas having been completely disorganized, the chiefs having 
lost authority, and being rulers more in name than in fact, there is 
but little native organization to utilize,and hence some trouble has 
already arisen and more is likely to arise. The difficulty is added 
to by the faults of the whites. It is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain the supremacy of the whites, yet the crime of the Mashuna 
may be a consequence of the lawlessness of the white man. Thus, 


* There is an engraving of this rock in one ef Mr. Selous’ books, but the draw- 
ings on it are not at all well reproduced. 
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not long ago a prospector * had been murdered by the Mashunas. 
He had tried to get some native carriers, and when difficulties were 
put in his way he resorted to force. The result was that he was 
killed, the headman of the kraal stabbing him with an assegai 
behind as he turned to speak. The surrender of the murderer 
was demanded, but of course no one knew who he was, and the 
villagers dispersed themselves for fear of capture. It seemed diffi- 
cult to know what course now to pursue. It would clearly not do 
to let the matter drop. Murder of white men would then im- 
mediately become common. As there were no native authorities 
who had sufficient power to enforce a command, nothing could be 
done through chiefs, neither capture of the murderer nor collec- 
tion of a fine in the district. It would be of no use to burn 
the kraal. The punishment would be too slight, as huts are 
so easily rebuilt elsewhere, and the only result would be to frighten 
the inhabitants, and especially the women and children, who would 
fly to some other district already sufficiently populated. 

Such difficulties would be much less likely to arise were an effi- 
cient tribal government in existence. To remedy this defect it is 
believed that the best course to pursue is to place white men who 
know the language and customs of the people as Native Commis- 
sioners in the various districts, and as far as this has already been 
done it seems to be succeeding. 

We have had an interesting journey from Salisbury here. Mr. 
A. Grey and Mr. Fitzwilliam remained behind some days, and then 
rode after us, catching us up the day before we got here, while Mr. 
G. Grey escorted Mrs. Grey and myself. As our oxen were weak, 
owing to the feeding being now so bad on the veldt, we only 
trekked at night. This had the advantage of giving one more time 
by day, but on the other hand one saw even less of the country 
than before. During the last week we passed through very pretty 
scenery. The Magoussy trees seem to get more and more brilliantly 
red. I am sure you will think the red in my sketches exaggerated, 
but the view of the members of our party is far otherwise. 

One morning Mrs. Grey and I heard Lama yelping excitedly, and 
saw Jim, our ‘stud-groom,’ running up to her. He had scarcely 
reached her when he rushed back at the top of his speed, calling out 
that there was a great big snake ina hole. We instantly ran for- 
ward to see it, while Dennison, gun in hand, also came up, followed 
by the reluctant Jim, who was ordered to show the place were the 
snake was lying. He paused at a safe distance, pointing at a small 
depression in the ground. Dennison poked in it with a stick, but 
saw nothing. We then questioned Jim about his snake: “Was it 
large?” “ Oh, yes, it was very large ; he saw it down to here,’—and 
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he put his two hands round his neck. “How large was it?” “It 
was about as thick as his toe!” Jim was now pursued with jeers, 
during which Mrs. Grey happened to look up at a small tree beside 
the hole and saw a grey lizard strongly resembling a chameleon 
hastily ascending it. This was Jim’s dangerous snake! He and 
Hendrick were called to look at it, but nothing would induce them 
to come within ten yards, and even then only with crouching bodies, 
frightened eyes, and deprecating hands. Dennison told Hendrick 
to break off a stick for him, which he did, and as he brought it 
Dennison made a grab at his wrists; but Hendrick was too sus- 
picious to be caught, and made off at the top of his speed, followed 
by Jim. This lizard is, I believe, the kind about which there is a 
Kaffir legend, which Mr. G. Grey told me some days before. The 
legend is as follows: Many ages ago God sent the chameleon to 
man to tell him that there was a future life. The Devil, overhear- 
ing this, sent a lizard, which being able to run much faster than 
the chameleon, arrived first, and told men that “they should eat 
and drink, for to-morrow they die.” The lie, having the proverbial 
start, has been believed and acted on ever since. The species of 
lizard which so alarmed Jim has at first sight a strong superficial 
resemblance to the chameleon, and perhaps our boys do not dis- 
tinguish between them. Certain it is that they are in mortal dread 
of the latter, and will not come near them. They were immensely 
puzzled to see us carrying one about on our fingers without 
injury, and took refuge in the theory that ‘he bites blacks.’ We 
asked Hendrick one day on which side of the road he would go if 
he saw a lion on one side and a chameleon on the other, and he 
did then indicate that he thought a lion the most dangerous of the 
two, by saying ‘he would go by the littlest.’ One chameleon we 
caught had only one eye. I noticed that it changed colour less 
rapidly on the blind side than on the other, but both sides became 
alike in time if in similar conditions. 

On the 23rd we outspanned at the Rusapi or Lesapi River, near 
which there are some ruins that Mr. Selous told us of and thought 
we should like to see. Accordingly we started after breakfast, 
riding about four miles to Chipanga’s kraal, he being the chief to 
whom we were to apply for a guide to take us to Chititeke and 
Chipadze’s grave, at both of which places there were ruins. The 
natives are afraid to go to the latter, hence Mr. Selous told us we 
were to say we were his friends to induce Chipanga to help us. 
The kraal is most picturesquely situated on high rocky ground 
above the river. We were taken to the further side of it, to where 
there was a rough semicircular wall of rock and stones on the brow 
of the hill, and overlooking the numerous huts of the village. 
Here a number of natives were sitting, to whom Mr. Grey spoke, 
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asking for the chief. Some went to fetch him, and presently from 
one of the huts emerged a tall thin bent old man, without a single 
hair on his scalp, but with a thin grey moustache and beard in a 
circle round his mouth, and wearing for sole garment an old worn- 
out green great-coat, with brass buttons, reaching well below his 
knees. Several of the headmen walked with him and round him, 
clapping their hands gently together as they approached. He came 
up slowly and with as much dignity as his tottering steps would 
allow, and sat down on a stone seat within the semicircle. Mr. G. 
Grey told the old chief what we wanted, adding that I was Mr. 
Selous’ friend. The name had a markedly good ettect, and after 
some palaver among themselves, in which the words Chititeke, 
Chipadze, Zimbabye, &c., came in, Chipanga told a boy, dressed, 
unlike the others, in European costume (and who, we afterwards 
found, had been Lady Henry Paulet’s servant for a time), that he 
was to be our guide to the ruins. The boy evidently wished to 
avoid so unpleasant a task, and there was a good deal more talk 
among the natives, and then a long pause, during which no one 
uttered a word, and we remained spectators of the scene, wonder- 
ing what the outcome would be, and whether the chief would be 
obeyed. 

Then Chipanga once more addressed the boy, who replied by 
getting up and signing to us to follow. This we did for about 
three-quarters of a mile, surrounded by most of the male popula- 
tion of the kraal, particularly the ‘piccaninies, of whom there 
were any number. Piccanin or piccaniny is the universal word to 
express ‘little’ or ‘a child.’ At last we came toa circle of trees 
at the edge of a still traceable ditch enclosing a mass of large 
granite boulders mixed up with ruined walls. Here we dis- 
mounted, and found that there was a flat space of some twenty 
yards between the ditch and a further line of bank covered 
with trees; and again inside that was a wall enclosing the granite 
boulders. This wall was of better workmanship than modern 
native masonry, but not nearly so good as the Zimbabye walls. 
It had low door-ways, with stone lintels, the openings being too 
small to get through without crouching. As we went round we 
saw a great many other bits of wall, some better, some worse, 
some apparently loopholed, and most of them built with mortar, 
in this respect differing from those at Zimbabye, which are pure 
dry-stone work. There also seemed to be some remains of modern 
huts mixed up with the older buildings. One circular wall, about 
the circumference of an ordinary hut, but consisting now of only 
three or four courses of stone, had holes left at intervals all round 
it, but whether this was the foundation of a hut, or of some 
more important ancient building, was not easy to determine. We 
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did a number of photographs of the ruins, with and without the 
natives, who viewed our cam2ras with scarcely any alarm. Every 
available scrap of ground in the fortress was planted with tobacco 
Evidently there was no fear in the native mind of anything super- 
natural here. We now asked where Chipadze’s grave was, and were 
pointed out a group of rocks and trees between two kopjes a little 
way off to the north-west. We walked thither, preceded by our 
guide, but now not one of the natives except him would come 
another step with us. The grass was tremendously luxuriant and 
long, and difficult to get through, being high over our heads; and 
it was not till we came right up to a wall that we realized its pre- 
sence. The masonry of it is almost as perfect as of that at Zim- 
babye, but the stones (if my recollections are right) are somewhat 
larger. As at Zimbabye, they are wedge-shaped and beautifully 
fitted together in even rows without mortar. The wall is not con- 
tinuous, but fills up gaps between boulders, and with them encloses 
a space, which, at a guess, Mr. G. Grey puts at 30 by 50 yards. The 
bits of wall vary in size, and what I saw (for I did not go round, 
owing to the difficulty of getting through the jungle of vegetation) 
was broken down in places, and nowhere finished at the top, so that 
one could not tell how high it may originally have been. The 
height, where I measured it, was about 7ft. Gin., and the thickness 
about 5ft. 6in. There were four graves within the enclosure, one 
by itself and three ina group. All had at one time been covered by 
huts of upright sticks, but not, as is usual, plastered with clay, and 
with the ordinary thatched roofs. They were all in a more or less 
ruinous condition, only one still having any roof left on. This one 
was in the group of three, and inside it were three stones arranged 
in a triangle, with a large clay pot on them, just as natives usually 
arrange stones to support a pot for cooking. Mr. Grey saw nothing 
else of interest, but the place was so overgrown that it would have 
been difficult to see anything had it been there. 

When we returned to old Chipanga to thank him, he received 
us graciously and produced a large ornamented pot of ‘ very good’ 
Katfir beer. After our party had drunk some, the old chief, with 
trembling hands, raised a large cupful to his mouth and drank off 
its contents at a draught, which was followed by a terrible fit of 
shake-you-to-pieces cough. Mr. G. Grey then intimated that the 
‘chieftainesses,’ referring to us, would like the rest of the beer 
given to the people. The beer was then handed out to each 
person in turn in a ladle-shaped gourd, even the tiny babies taking 
long drinks while clasping the gourd in the prettiest manner with 
their chubby little hands. Each person after drinking clapped his 
hands together softly several times, as did every fresh person who 
joined the crowd. This is the recognized way of expressing respect 
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in this part of the country. We offered the chief some beads 
before leaving, and he tottered forward, his wrinkled old face quite 
brightening up as we poured them into his two hands held out 
together to receive them. 

I have told you about this visit to Chipanga’s somewhat fully, 
as it is one of the few occasions on which we had any intercourse 
with the natives otherwise then merely for barter. 

Day after day as we went along we have heard the usual rumours 
of lions having killed oxen about a week before (it is always a week 
before), and now they have at last proved true. We have been 
shown the exact spot were the lions were shot, and have seen their 
skins and skulls. Mr. Coope, who is engineering a new waggon 
road in the ‘Devil’s Pass’ between Salisbury and here, is the 
principal hero of the story. A Dutchman had outspanned for the 
night on the road just below his hut, his oxen as usual fastened to 
the trek-chain, and a number of Mr. Coope’s ‘ boys’ sleeping close 
by, when a lioness came up the road and seized the first living 
thing she came to, which luckily happened to be an ox, and not a 
‘boy.’ The ox and the lioness rolled over together, and somehow 
the trek-chain got twisted round the body of the lioness and was 
held there by the rest of the oxen pulling hard in the opposite 
direction. The Dutchman fired at the lioness, and thereupon 
heard some others retreating, alarmed at the sound of the shot. 
Awakened by the noise, Mr. Coope came down, and he and the 
transport rider arranged to sit up with their rifles for the rest of 
the night in case the lions should return. Luckily they did not 
do so, for morning broke to find both men lying fast asleep, their 
heads pillowed on the dead lioness. It was then that they found 
that she was twisted up so tightly in the trek-chain that she would 
have been squeezed to death if she had not been shot first. Mr. 
Coope gave Mrs. Grey the skull of this lioness. She was old and 
in very poor condition, with her teeth much worn, and had three 
porcupine quills in her, two stuck in her fore-paws, and one long 
one running upwards through her lower jaw and piercing her 
tongue. They had all made bad festering wounds, so that the 
poor beast must have suffered greatly. 

The other lions went up to a neighbouring kopje, where they 
spent their time among the baboons, whose lives were thereby 
made a burden to them, if one may judge by the screams and yells 
that ensued for several days. After about a week another Dutch 
transport rider came past. He was warned that there were lions 
about, but took no heed, even allowing his oxen to wander loose 
all night to feed. This was too good an opportunity to be lost, 
and next day it was found that three had been killed by the lions. 
Mr. Coope bought the carcases, removed two entirely, and left 
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the third for the lions to come back to. He had a little shelter 
of branches and poles laid against a tree beside the remaining 
carcase, and inside this he and his overseer and the Dutchman 
watched for the reappearance of the lions. It was moonlight, 
and after waiting some time Mr. Coope at last saw the tall grass 
divide close to him and the head of a lioness appear, and could 
hear the sound of her hungry grunts, and the swish of her tail 
from side to side, as she paused suspiciously and then retreated. 
Mr. Coope might have shot her if he had not promised the first 
chance to the transport rider, whom he now found to be asleep. 
Presently the animal returned; he fired, and she disappeared 
without a sound, so he believed he had missed her. The smoke 
was hardly cleared away before he became aware that another 
lioness was close by on the other side. He fired again; a roar 
followed, and she also disappeared, and he could hear her moan- 
ing in the grass a little way off. At the same time a third lion 
bounded away into the bush. Next morning the first lioness was 
found shot through the head and lying just where she had stood, 
about five yards off. The second had gone away about a mile, 
and was there despatched. The third was no more seen. The 
lioness’ skull which was given to Mrs. Grey caused great excite- 
ment among our ‘boys’ that night. Our outspan was at the foot 
of the pass, and most weird was the scene,—the waggons dimly 
visible among the tall trees in the hollow and the blazing fire with 
the ‘boys’ sitting round it like the Witches in Macbeth, eagerly 
scanning the skull as they handed it from one to the other with 
almost reverential gestures. 

Some considerable time before this Mr. Coope had another adven- 
ture with lions. A detachment of police, among whom he was, had 
been sent out to bring to reason a powerful chief. Their guide was 
a‘ boy’ whose brother had been murdered by the chief, and who 
wished to be revenged on him. The police thought the chief would 
very likely attack them under cover of night, and when their ‘ boys,’ 
who were sleeping a little way off, suddenly with a dreadful outcry 
rushed panic-stricken towards them, they at first believed that this 
was what had happened. It was, however, a lion who had seized 
their guide, and he was calling out pitifully to the white man to 
save him, that he had got the lion down, but it was eating him, and 
the white man must be careful, careful! And they heard the 
scrunching of bones. It was pitch dark, but one of the police held 
up a lantern while Mr. Coope shot. The lion was gnawing the 
man’s arm. The shot apparently missed, and the lion only left 
the arm and began tearing the thigh instead. A second shot 
forced the brute to leave the boy and disappear in the darkness. 
Mr. Coope stooped down and took hold of the boy’s arm, and it 
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came off in his hand. The poor fellow was carried to the camp, 
and all night long he kept alternately raving in delirium, or telling 
them pluckily that he would soon be well again. The lion had 
taken off his scalp before it touched his arm. Next morning he 
died, after telling them that the chief was in league with the lions 
and had sent them to punish him. 

Meanwhile the camp had settled down again, as no one believed 
that the lions would venture back after all the disturbance. But 
all at once there was a great commotion among the horses; the 
lions had attacked them, and breaking the rope which tied them, 
they stampeded in all directions. The men thought they heard 
one pulled down by a lion, and then they heard tearing and chew- 
ing and smacking of lips. When daylight came they went to the 
place and found the melancholy remains of a trooper’s saddle re- 
duced to shreds and tatters. Eventually the lion which attacked 
the boy was killed, and all the horses were recovered, though some 
were badly mauled. 

At the ‘ Devil’s Pass, we met a man whose terrible experiences 
some two or three years ago had often been held over us in 
terrorem by Mr. G. Grey, when we did not show sufficient appre- 
ciation of the dangers of getting lost on the veldt. This man was 
travelling up country with a waggon, and got lost on the veldt 
for forty-six days. During all this time he was without fire and 
without food, beyond what an unarmed man could procure. For 
days he had no water, and was so tortured with thirst that he 
went into the reeds in hopes that wild beasts would devour him. 
At last he came to a small ‘ vley,’ or pond, of stagnant water. He 
lived upon the frogs which he caught in the vley and ate raw, and 
on any roots and fruits that he could find ; but they were so hard 
that his teeth became quite worn down by them. At night he 
crawled feet foremost into a deserted ant-bear’s hole, blocking up 
the entrance after him with a bundle of dry grass. Thus he 
existed till some Dutchmen happened to come across his spoor 
where he had worn a path to the vley, and, following it up, 
rescued him. He was alinost mad with want and privation when 
they found him, and could not give a coherent account of how 
he had lived all those awful weeks. He has now completely re- 
covered. 

At the Odzi River, about ten miles from Unmtali, we went on 
ahead of the waggons, leaving them to follow slowly. I think 
I enjoyed this ride almost more than any other I have had, for 
the views were so lovely, the hills ideally beautiful in shape, and 
their colouring of the rare and exquisite iridescent tints that one 
can only compare to rainbows and mother-of-pearl. When we 
got here we found ourselves minus an abode to dwell in, but 
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finally became the guests of the Sisters at the Hospital, which was 
luckily empty except for one ‘boy.’ This poor fellow got into a 
tree to avoid a veldt fire, and it is supposed that he was stupefied 
by the smoke and fell down. At all events he was found after- 
wards lying on the ground so terribly burnt that he lost an eye, 
and both his hands had to be amputated. This is the only case 
in which I have heard of anyone being injured by these fires. 
As a rule they are very tame affairs, just a narrow line of flame 
running along the ground only a foot or two high. The grass 
burns so quickly that you do not often see anything like a sheet 
of flame, and I have more than once walked across the advancing 
line of fire. When the grass is very luxuriant and the wind 
high, then it is a different matter, and I have seen a grassy kopje 
one mass of flames and smoke, even the trees blazing furiously. 
I suppose it is partly owing to the frequency of these fires that 
the ‘bush’ consists so rarely of trees higher than hawthorns, and 
that their stems are so conspicuously and inartistically black in 
colour. 


IX. 


Beira, September 17th. 
We had to hurry away from Umtali several days earlier than we 


had intended, because of an alteration in the time at which the 
steamer for the Cape was to call here. So we had only time for 
one expedition,—of course to a gold mine,—but combining there- 
with much pretty scenery and pleasant company. 

The scenery from Umtali till you get to the flat coast belt, is all 
hilly and beautiful. Umtali is some 3,000 feet above the sea, so 
the road descends nearly the whole way except for a long hill over 
the pass east of the township. Here we first saw palms and bam- 
boos growing on the banks of the streams. The vegetation gets 
gradually more and more tropical as you descend, but until we got 
to within seventy or eighty miles of the coast, where its character 
has become too different from that on the high plateau to coinpare 
with it, we were surprised to find that the spring seemed less 
advanced the lower we came, in spite of a warmer atmosphere. 
Indeed, at Salisbury in the middle of August, the flowers were as 
much out as at Umtali nearly a fortnight after; and it was only 
after heavy rain a week later that we saw many new flowers spring 
up. Among these was a pretty scarlet flower shaped somewhat 
like a periwinkle, over which we spent much time in attempts to 
dig it up; but as after going down about a foot and a half its 
single long root never showed any indication of diminishing in size, 
much less of coming to an end, we at last desisted in despair. 
Birds and insects increased greatly in numbers and variety as we 
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descended. There had been comparatively few of either on the high 
plateau. Large flocks of parakeets now flew chattering and scream- 
ing overhead, and birds with notes reminding one of thrushes and 
larks used to depress me continually by their song; for they made 
me sadly regret the spring at home which I had lost, and long for 
the spring here which I was about to lose. I had often heard of the 
beautiful Standard-wing Nightjar, and was one day bemoaning not 
having seen any, when suddenly, as the sun went down, with noise- 
less flight one passed close to me, his long white streamers 
waving as he went by, and disappeared ghost-like in the darkness, 

At Revue huge moths, like our own ‘ Emperor’ but with wings 
five or six inches across, were just coming in numbers out of their 
cocoons ; and every now and then, as you walked along, up started 
a monster grasshopper with scarlet wings rustling as he flew; and 
then down he would flop, tuck the scarlet away and become in- 
visible again. One day I saw astrange cloud of a red-brown colour, 
such as I had never seen before. It was a great flight of locusts, 
which happily passed away from us. We have had too many of 
these gentry already. 

After descending the pass near Umtali we came to a bit of road 
continually crossed by deep ‘dongas,’ or watercourses, with a very 
st2ep pitch in and out—such as it would never occur to one 
as possible to drive into in England, but which one takes as a mat- 
ter of course out here. Still, when lying in bed at night, with one’s 
head down and one’s feet up, feeling as if the waggon were at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, while the oxen vainly endeavoured to 
draw it up the side of the gully, one could not help wondering 
what would happen to one if the trek-chain broke. I said some- 
thing of this sort to our conductor one day, when he immediately 
regaled me with one or two stories of such accidents, all ending, 
‘the waggons were smashed to bits.’ 

All the way down to the railway we continually passcd by lines 
of ‘boys’ carrying goods on their heads to Umtali, and returning 
unloaded. This is because of the difficulties of transport, owing to 
the tsetse fly in the low ground. Mr. Coope, who accompanied us 
from Umtali, showed quite a genius in persuading these natives to 
sell us their knives and other treasures. He would begin by talk- 
ing to them, gradually bringing them into such a state of good 
humour that they kept bursting into fits of laughter. Then he 
would proceed to barter for the article we wanted, and gradually 
wheedled them into pulling it out with reluctant hands and 
pathetic smile, yet unable to resist the voice of the charmer—and 
the bright rupees temptingly held before them. Nearly all these 
‘boys’ carried pillows—small carved wooden stands with a con- 
cave top, on which to rest the back of the head. Personally, I had 
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far rather sleep with my head on the ground than resting on one 
of these, but tastes differ. Some of the natives had oblong dishes 
cut out of thick bark, or carried the food of their party wrapped 
up in a kind of cloth made of bark, got chiefly from the Machabel 
tree. This tree has a leaf rather like a Polypody fern, but with 
many more leaflets—I have counted as many as nineteen on each 
side—and growing in graceful tufts like bunches of ostrich feathers. 
It is one of the most beautiful and characteristic trees in the country. 
The natives also usually carry knives, often with handles and 
sheaths most artistically decorated in patterns with fine brass or 
copper wire (probably made in Germany). Sometimes knobkerries 
and assegais are similarly ornamented. Very often they carry a 
pointed piece of iron, like a large packing needle, in a sheath hung 
round the neck by a thong of leather like a boot-lace. This is for 
taking thorns out of their feet. With it are frequently hung a few 
brass rings like curtain rings, or a snuff-box. These last are of 
many sorts, cleverly carved in wood, and of an infinite variety of 
shapes and patterns; or made from the seed vessels of different 
plants, carefully hollowed out. 

Another much-prized ornament you occasionally see, is an ivory- 
coloured disc, with a hole in the middle by which it is hung round 
the neck. The disc is about as large as the bottom of a tumbler, 
and with a deep spiral groove on one side, the other being quite 
smooth. I cannot make out whether these are natural or artificial. 
They are said to come from a long way off inland, and it is very 
difficult to induce a native to part with one. 

Considering how short is the hair on their woolly pates, it is 
wondertul what variety of ways the natives have of arranging it. 
Many wear combs made of a dozen or more quills tied together in 
the shape of a half-closed fan, and this often fastens in one or two 
shabby bits of ostrich or other feathers. Sometimes they divide 
the hair by wide partings all over the head, so that it is left in long 
parallel ridges. But one of the most peculiar ways of decorating 
it, is by taking a number of small locks and tying each of them 
closely round and round with a wisp of grass, leaving a little tuft 
at the end, so that their heads look exactly as if they had stuck on 
a sort of cocks-comb of fusees. 

One of the men who passed us had two sticks for making fire, 
and he showed us how he did it. One of the sticks was about 
fifteen inches long, and about half an inch in diameter. The other 
was flatter, and had already in it several shallow round holes made 
by getting fire on former occasions. He took the latter piece, and 
having cut a smaller, irregular-shaped hole in it, he squatted on the 
ground holding it firmly down at each end by his two feet. He 
then took the first piece of stick and held it upright between his 
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he had just made in the horizontal stick. He twirled the upright 
stick rapidly between his hands, and in less than a minute it 
had bored a round hole in the other, and the dust so produced 
began to smoke and then ignited like tinder. A companion 
brought a little handful of fine dry grass which caught a spark 
from this, and which he held half enclosed in the palms of his 
hands, gently blowing on it till it flamed up. It is perfectly mar- 
vellous how little the natives mind being burned by a fire. They 
will stand over one while the flames are licking up their bare legs 
and never move, and will keep their hands and feet in red-hot 
ashes with the utmost indifference for several seconds. 

Two nights after we left Umtali our four mules bolted with the 
spider, which coming against the wheel of our waggon was finally 
reduced to a condition beyond even the powers of the trekker’s 
friend—reims—to remedy. So it was left behind at the Revue 
River. Here also one of our horses died, in spite of the eager 
ministrations of the whole party. Near there are some very tall fan- 
palms. Were it not for the veldt fires there would soon be a large 
grove of them, for there were any number of young ones coming up, 
and the burnt remains of many more. During the few days of our 
stay at Revue we had a good deal of rain, coming unusually early 
in the season, and we had thus an opportunity of observing the 
difference in comfort of a life on the veldt during wet or dry weather. 
It is certainly not an agreeable life to remain cooped up in a waggon, 
shivering in clothes in which you formerly complained of heat; the 
wood too wet to make a fire, and with the knowledge that if the rain 
goes on much longer you will run short of spirits of wine and be un- 
able even to make tea. Luckily the situation was not prolonged to 
this point with us. The dark rainy nights are those in which lions 
do most abound, and a few miles off Dennison heard them roaring 
near where he had outspanned on his way back to join us with the 
buck-waggon. This gave me hopes that I might still come across 
one, but we got down to Chimoio’s without seeing anything of 
greater interest than a puff-adder, and the lions abstained from 
even a grunt. 

At Chimoio’s we bade a final farewell to our conductor and boys 
and to the trekking life we had so much enjoyed. I felt quite a 
lump in my throat as our waggon turned away, and only saved 
the situation by taking a hasty ‘ snap-shot’ as it departed. From 
there to the coast you have to go through ‘the fly’ as they 
always say here: that is, the belt of land infested with the tsetse 
fly, whose bite is certain death to cattle, horses, and donkeys, though 
the latter often live for a few months after being bitten. Mr. 
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the railway by engaging two sets of carriers and a traction-engine, 
besides arranging with the Portuguese Commandant (for we had 
entered Portuguese territory at Massikessi) for another set of 
carriers and a machila or hammock. This sounds rather a large 
order, but it proved Mr. Coope’s appreciation of the situation ; for 
when we reached Chimoio’s we found that the engine drivers were 
drunk, the Commandant’s promises had not got beyond the stage 
of words, and one set of carriers had vanished. Luckily there 
remained the set of carriers Mr. Coope had brought with him. 
The contents of the waggon were spread out on the ground, and to 
each carrier was given his appointed load, the efforts of some of 
them to skulk off with less than their share of weight being 
amusing to watch. The Commandant and his English wife enter- 
tained us with the utmost hospitality, and at last, about three in 
the afternoon, we started, the gentlemen walking and I in a ham- 
mock. We had not gone very far before we came on the traction- 
engine standing deserted by the road-side, the men in charge 
having ‘gone on the burst.’ Most of our way lay along the 
half-finished railway-line, high grass or bush on either side, 
and quantities of lovely lilac petunia-like flowers bordering the 
track. 

Practise1 Machila-bearers amble along at a rate of about six 
miles an hour, but mine only went about four, and as they went, 
when Mr. Coope, who understood their language, was not near 
enough to hear them, they sang songs in which the words “ Mak- 
adze Mama” (Lady Mother,—mother being a term of respect 
among the natives) continually recurred. Whether they sang in 
my praise or not I cannot tell, but as when previously bargaining 
with Mr. Coope about their pay, they had admitted that though 
tall I was not fat, I hope it was the former. 

At dusk we stopped after going about ten miles, and then 
found that two of our carriers were missing, and those two 
carried most of our food and utensils. We had some tea, a 
little very peppery dessicated soup, some very dry salt ham, 
and some biscuits,—not an inviting meal for tired and thirsty 
men. With the aid of a patrol-tin, a basin, a frying-pan, and 
the lid of a biscuit-tin, which had to do treble duty as cups, 
plates, pots and pans, we managed very well. The tent was 
put up for me, and the men slept outside wrapped in water- 
proof sheets. It was lucky they had them, for the dew was 
so heavy that the tent was dripping inside when I got up next 
morning. We were off again by sunrise, only stopping for an 
hour or so before midday to rest and eat, and hurrying on in 
hopes of catching a ‘construction’ train which was to bring up 
rails to ‘ninety mile peg.’ Mr. Coope had surveyed a good deal 
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of this country some time before, and told me that near here 
he had been waked one night by myriads of bites, and found 
he was assailed by a column of ants marching across country 
and destroying everything in their course. Every chicken he 
had was bitten to death by them, for being shut up they could 
not escape. I don’t think I have ever mentioned the ‘stink 
ants’ to you. They are the only kind that ever troubled us. 
It is said that if you annoy them in any way, as, for instance, 
by treading on them or unwittingly burning them in your camp- 
fire, they emit a most horrible odour. Certainly every now and 
then we did experience such odours, but I never investigated 
to see whether they were made by the ants or not. No other 
insects ever troubled us at all, during the whole of our waggon 
journey, though the horses and cattle were covered with ticks. 

We reached ninety mile peg just in time to catch the train, and 
were allowed to go down to seventy-five mile peg in one of the 
empty trucks. For some way we kept along the watershed, which 
in some parts is so narrow that you almost see over both sides 
at once. Once or twice we went through a patch of almost 
tropical forest. The trees were very large—they would look large 
in England—with tall, bare stems. Some were buttressed at the 
bottom as though boards had been put against them; others looked 
like living faggots, the sticks of which had partly grown together 
and sprouted at the top. 

A few miles from ‘seventy-five’ the line winds along a series 
of narrow cuttings and embankments, from the latter of which 
you get very fine extended views, the crimson of the Magoussy 
trees and the rich green of the large Kaffir plums, which remind 
me of evergreen oaks, giving a splendid effect of colour, backed 
by blue hills in the distance. The line is single, the gauge only 
two feet, and the earthen embankments are so extremely high and 
steep that they look as though they must be washed out with the 
first heavy rain. As we passed through one of the cuttings a snake, 
which had evidently fallen in over the top, reared itself up and 
struck at our truck with all its force, falling back impotently, as 
with the indifference of fate the train pursued the even tenour of 
its way. 

At ‘seventy-five’ we were taken straight to Herkner’s, the only 
‘House of Accommodation’ in the place which has no bar; and 
I must say that the following night I was thankful there was such 
an abode to go to, for anything like the noise and drunkenness at 
the bars I never heard. We had some nice little huts to sleep 
in, with thatched roofs and bamboo walls. On arriving we asked 
for dinner, and were told that they would neither provide us with 
food nor cook for us, though they would allow us a Barmecide’s 
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feast in the shape of empty cups and plates. Luckily our missing 
boys having turned up, we had some provisions with us, and though 
I cannot say that either their quality or variety were very enticing, 
we were far beyond minding trifles of that sort. On the second 
day we attempted to improve our fare by buying some tinned 
cabbage at the store, but when opened the odour was such that 
with one accord we fled hastily from the hut. 

Our carriers were paid the day after we arrived, and immediately 
proceeded to a neighbouring store, where they spent a large pro- 
portion of the 4s. 6d. they had earned in purchasing the store- 
keeper’s whole stock of parasols—marvellous objects, with each 
section of a different and flaring colour. The boys paraded the 
village with these over their heads, grinning from ear to ear with 
child-like delight. It was the more comic as they don’t care a 
bit how hot the sun is on their heads, and anything they put 
on them is simply with a view to ornament, as, for instance, 
the brim of a straw hat without its crown. But some tribes 
always wear hats, some of which are like our familiar ‘ chimney- 
pots,’ but made of grass, and looking quite as absurd. The men- 
tion of parasols reminds me of what I do not think I told you 
before—how I broke the stick of my umbrella at Palapsye, and 
had it mended by a Bechuana native. It came back spliced with 
ornamental brass wire-work in beautiful patterns. The only draw- 
back was that it would neither open nor shut. 

Next morning we left by train for Fontesvilla, the line being 
laid in zigzags where the ground sloped steeply, and the last few 
miles crossing an absolutely flat plain just above the level of the 
sea, and one vast marsh in the rainy season. Here we ought to 
have seen herds of zebras, buffaloes, and all sorts of antelopes, 
as they frequently come pretty close to the train; but our usual 
luck attended us, and though I was told that the distant black 
dots were some of these animals, they might just as well have been 
the common cow for anything I could see. 

The guard of our train, whose red and yellow ‘blazer’ and shabby 
grey wideawake hardly recalled the spick-and-span uniformed 
guard of England, spent his time in trying to shoot every hawk or 
crow we passed. It amused him, and did not hurt the birds. When 
not shooting he kept striking matches and throwing them into the 
long grass on either side, and whenever it caught fire he pointed 
out the fact to us with conscious pride. He must have used up 
several boxes in this way. I caught a number of tsetse flies in the 
train, which were buzzing about just as a horsefly would do at 
home, but unluckily some ants afterwards got into the box in 
which I kept them and ate them all up. A little way from Fontes- 
villa two of the wheels of our railway carriage went off the line. 
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This is apparently so common an occurrence that some of the pas- 
sengers did not on this occasion even take the trouble to get out. 
In about ten minutes the wheels were put back on the line, and we 
reached Fontesvilla safely, having been nine hours going seventy- 
five miles. 

Fontesvilla is on the banks of the Pungwe, which is here a tidal 
river. The S.S. Kimberley came up soon after our arrival, and we 
were hurried off into it, as the captain wished to start before the 
tide turned. Nevertheless, soon after starting, we stuck on a sand- 
bank, and remained there till the tide rose again next morning. 
The Pungwe is very wide here, and the water is so muddy as to 
curdle in almost solid masses as the steamer cuts through it. The 
land on either side is absolutely flat, and very little above the level 
of the water. It is clothed with innumerable small trees about the 
size of large hop-poles, which are said to be mangroves. These 
are continually undermined by the current, and the banks seem to 
consist of nothing but the overhanging roots of trees about to fall, 
while the edge of the water is lined with those that have already 
fallen. White egrets stand in the mud among them, and in one 
place we saw a troop of monkeys clambering along. We reached 
Beira on September 13th, being most kindly received by the British 
Consul, and are now waiting in his house for the steamer to take 
us home. 

Four days after we came down the Pungwe, some ‘ boys’ going 
along in a boat some miles above the town, saw a lion half sunk in 
the soft mud at the edge of the river, so they rowed up to him, 
and as he could not extricate himself, they beat him to death with 
their oars, and brought him down to Beira. Is it not provoking 
to think that if we had come down four days later we should have 
seen him? As it is, I have spent five months in the country with- 
out seeing either lion, crocodile, or hippopotamus. What has been 
the use of coming to Africa! 


AuLicE BALFOUR. 


THE ENGLISH PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


Fresu liquor legislation of one sort or another seems inevitable 
before long. The air is thick with schemes—great and small, local 
and general, modest and audacious—for doing something to the 
public-house and the publican. “ We are tired of moral suasion,” 
said the head of a great temperance organization the other day 
amid enthusiastic applause; “we have tried moral suasion for 
twenty years, and now we méan to have legislation.” And so say 
all of them. Poor moral suasion, condemned so soon in favour of 
that venerable imposture, sobriety by Act of Parliament, which has 
already had an innings of some centuries! The orator forgot to 
mention that fact and his sympathetic audience forebore to notice the 
omission. Not that it would have made any difference to them, for 
such enthusiasts rarely allow facts or reason to stand in their way. 
If they did, they might reflect that the failure—as they account it— 
of moral suasion, so far from strengthening the case for legislation, 
indicates a state of public opinion which would infallibly render 
legislation futile. In a country like ours, social law is only effective 
in so far as it reflects and embodies the will of the people as a 
whole: if coercive, and imposed on any considerable section of the 
community against their will, it is either evaded or defied. More- 
over, the offence against which it is directed must be real and 
punishable as such. But drinking cannot be made an offence of 
that sort. Therefore it happens that violent measures for “ putting 
down” drink do harm by stimulating opposition, and moderate ones 
disappoint their authors by doing little or no immediate good. 
This is the history of liquor legislation in this country, as the 
advocates of new measures must themselves admit, for if it were 
not there would be no need of their present efforts. The failure of 
previous legislation is indeed not merely admitted but exaggerated, 
though few seem to know how long and how often it has been tried ; 
but hope springs eternal in the ardent reformer’s breast, and, un- 
daunted by the past, he confidently anticipates that his new scheme 
will work wonders. Confronted by the foregoing argument, he 
would deny that he proposes to coerce any section of the pzople: 
he would say that the people are in favour of temperance if not of 
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abstinence, only they are held in bondage by the conditions of the 
liquor traffic. The drinker and the drunkard are the victims of the 
public-house, and he would emancipate them. Is not this the 
position of the present advocates of legislation? The extremists 
would abolish the public-house, the more moderate would be content 
with abolishing the publican. Both agree that here lies the evil— 
in the traffic and the way it is conducted—and here the remedy. 
The individual whose demand creates and whose habits maintain 
the traffic is to play no active part in the scheme: he is merely the 
object of a tender solicitude, and is not asked to contribute to the 
plan of reform by incurring, for instance, a heavier legal responsi- 
bility for his own actions. In fact, they are understood to be not 
his own actions, and therefore he is not responsible for them: they 
are forced upon him by the conditions of the liquor traffic, and as 
soon as these are changed his true yearnings will have scope, and 
he will become all that his dear friends could wish. 

The Hebraic wrath poured upon the publican who sells the liquor 
is beautifully balanced by the Christian forgiveness extended to the 
customer who buys it. “ Stone him to death,” for the one; “Come to 
my arms, erring brother,” for the other, are the “leading themes ” 
of nine out of ten temperance symphonies. Zeal for the good 
cause, inflamed by much talking and the reading of many pamph- 
lets, has indeed developed a curiously topsy-turvy view of the ques- 
tion among the more militant section of temperance advocates. 
One can hardly attend a meeting of theirs without being struck by 
their strange attitude towards drunkenness and the other evils of 
drinking. So far from being shocked by these things, they appear 
to glory in them; they revel in statistics which ought to fill them 
with horror ; they gloat over a particularly bad drunkard, and the 
more dreadful the details of his case the greater their satisfaction ; 
they angrily reject the suggestion, which they ought to hail with 
pleasure, that things are improving, and insist that they are getting 
worse (outside the sphere of their own organization). In a word, 
they have lost sight of the object. Detestation of the man who 
sells liquor has become their prime motive, his abolition their 
principal aim. The manifesto of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
welcoming the present Government Bill, contains not a word about 
promoting sobriety or improving the habits of the people, but 
extols the measure solely on the ground that it will effect the 
“overthrow of the liquor traffic.” The means have become the 
end. A decided tendency to adopt more temperate and rational 
views on this point has recently been shown by certain other bodies 
of temperance workers; let them have full credit for it. But even 
these seem to look on public-house legislation as a sovereign remedy, 
or at any rate to expect too much from it. 
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Now let it be freely admitted that the conditions of the liquor 
traffic do exercise an influence in augmenting or diminishing the 
evils of drink, and that a certain responsibility does therefore rest 
upon the publican. No independent observer who really knows 
what goes on in public-houses will deny that licensing Jaws and 
police regulations are necessary, and on the whole salutary. I 
cannot follow those extreme individualists who would remove all 
restrictions, because I am certain that grave offences would result. 
You cannot run life upon a theory, whether it is called individ- 
ualism or socialism. Moreover, few will deny that abuses still 
exist which might be removed to the public advantage. There are 
tricks in the licensed victualler’s trade as well as in others; but to 
look for the solution of the whole problem on that side of the 
counter is a very great mistake. It is also a very old mistake, and 
mainly responsible for the disastrous or disappointing results re- 
corded against the long series of well-meant efforts to settle the 
liquor question by legislation. Had the problem been better 
understood, such disappointments might have been avoided in the 
past; unless it is better understood now, they are likely to be re- 
peated in the future. The mistake has always been due to neglect 
of the actual facts which seem never to have been studied in the 
only way in which facts can be adequately studied, namely, by 
direct observation. Temperance people speak and write much of 
public-houses, of the manner in which they are conducted, of the 
habits of the working-classes in this respect, and so on; but do 
they ever go into the public-houses to see for themselves? It is 
difficult to believe that they do, for if they did they must know 
that a great deal of what they say is contrary to fact. Their ideas 
appear to be derived mostly from fiction, from antique blue-books, 
from drunkards, who are the most worthless of witnesses, whether 
reformed or unreformed, and from hearsay, repeated in the form of 
catch-phrases from one to another. Drunkards are an especially 
dangerous source of false information ; the desire to exculpate them- 
selves and a shifty and untruthful habit of mind, taint their testi- 
mony from first to last. To rely upon it is to invite deception. The 
exaggerated importance attached to the factors of “temptation” and 
“craving,” and the corresponding belittlement of personal respon- 
sibility in the drinker are clearly traceable to this source. I am 
convinced that even alittle study of the manners and customs of the 
public-house on thespot would greatly modify many current opinions 
among the less bigoted temperance workers, and show them that 
the real crux lies far more on the customer’s than the publican’s 
side of the bar. Perhaps some brief contribution to the subject 
may stimulate others to go into it for themselves. At any rate, 
when the liquor question is brought so importunately before us, and 
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when we are all urged to assist in the reform or abolition of the 
public-house, it is not unreasonable to ask that a little more atten- 
tion be directed to the establishment itself, as it actually exists and 
is carried on. 

Let us go down into a working-class district in the East of 
London. The population includes general labourers, dockers, 
lightermen, stevedores, sail and block makers, iron workers, 
cabinet makers, carmen, tramway hands and others—in short, 
a large variety of skilled and unskilled labour—and there is, 
of course, as there is almost everywhere, a certain proportion 
of people belonging to a superior class, such as tradesmen, dock 
officials, and small employers of labour. Public-houses are thick 
on the ground, both beer-shops and ale-houses, as the fully- 
licensed establishments are technically called; you may count 
more than a dozen, large and small, in 300 yards of street. In the 
daytime they are neither very conspicuous nor very attractive, 
but at night the gas-light in the window shows them up when the 
shops are shut or where there are no shops. 

The Exterior.—A great deal is made of this point, and no doubt 
many people honestly believe that the “flaring lights” of the 
“gin-palace” do exercise an appreciable influence on the habits of 
the poor, who are supposed to find them irresistibly alluring. It 
sounds plausible, and the picturesque contrast between the cheer- 
fully-lighted house and its squalid customers kindles a sympathetic 
imagination to flights of fancy, but a nearer view will show that 
there is very little in it except words. In the first place, you will 
notice that the public-house lights are no more flaring than any 
others. A large establishment makes a show because it is large, 
but it makes less show than a shop of the same size, and that is 
equally true of the small one. Here, for instance, are the windows 
of a newsvendor, a tobacconist, an eating-house, and a grocer, all 
far more showily lighted than the drink-shops hard by. In the 
second place you will notice that the most brilliant establishments 
do not by any means attract the most customers. Here, for 
example, is a really showy exterior, bright with mahogany mould- 
ings and stained-glass quite in the most modern West End style. 
If you look in you will see that it is pretty nearly empty, while the 
comparatively obscure and dingy place over the way is crowded. 
Ask any of the men present why they prefer the second, and they 
will say “better stuff here.” Again, you may notice that the 
majority of the customers are abitués and more or less known to 
the people behind the bar; in other words, their patronage is 
deliberately bestowed on the establishment which suits them best, 
and that is the one where they get the best value for their money 
according to their taste. They will go considerable distances and 
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pass many public-houses in order to reach the one of their choice, 
and its external appearance is a matter of absolute indifference : 
they do not want to buy the gas-lights in the window, but the beer 
behind the bar. In fact, the drink-shop, strange as it may seem, 
is like any other shop in this respect. It catches a certain amount 
of chance custom, for the sake of which it dresses the window, 
though less showily than other shops, but it depends mainly on a 
regular clientéle. Dingify the public-house, as in Scandinavia, and 
still it is crowded; shut it up, as in Cardiff on Sunday, and the 
drinkers find their way without difficulty to the secret shebeen. 
Altogether too much is made of this question of external 
attractions. 

The Interior.—Let us choose a typical house and go inside. Call 
it the Blue Boar, and say the hour is 9 p.m. The house has a long 
frontage towards the main road and extends round the corner into 
a by-street. It is entered by several doors, and each opens into a 
separate compartment of the bar-room, which but for the dividing 
partitions would be an extensive saloon fully seventy feet in length. 
This arrangement in compartments is peculiar to the British urban 
public-house, and is designed partly for the sake of greater privacy, 
partly to diminish the chances of disorder and to assist the land- 
lord in quelling it when it arises. The second is the chief object 
in places frequented by the lower classes, while privacy gratifies, or 
is understood to gratify, customers of superior station. The Blue 
Boar entertains both, having two or three compartments at one 
end rather more comfortable than the rest, and further protected 
from the public gaze by a glass screen, such as is now almost 
universal in the West End, running along the counter, but raised 
sufficiently above it to allow glasses to be passed underneath. 
This screening off of customers may, perhaps, be taken for a sign 
of grace indicating recognition of the growth of public opinion 
against bar-loafing, and especially in women, who seem to desire 
privacy the most. The rest of the Blue Boar bar is quite open, 
and the sons of toil stand at it without fear and without reproach. 
Some bare wooden benches adorn most of the compartments, but 
they are little used. The floor is saw-dusted, filthy with spilt 
liquor and expectoration, the counter sloppy with beer marks, 
which are periodically wiped down by a barmaid wielding a wet 
cloth. On the other side all is bright, clean, spick-and-span ; the 
attendants, who include the “governor,” the “missus,” and three 
or four girls, are tidy, quiet, and active. This is one of the roughest 
houses in a very rough neighbourhood, but no fault can be found 
with the management. At the present moment the customers are 
equally quiet. They number about fifty, and are scattered along 
the bar in the different compartments, some sitting down, more 
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standing up, smoking and talking quietly. Itinerant vendors of 
matches and penny songs come and go. A tall young fellow, per- 
fectly sober, tries very hard to engage the barmaids in conversation, 
but without much success. 

The Liquor.—What are they drinking? At the superior end 
some Scotch whiskies may be seen, a young sailor orders a rum 
hot, and a woman of the pavement at my elbow asks for a two of 
gin cold, which she sits down to enjoy at her leisure; but for the 
rest it is all beer. Pewter pots line the counter from end to end. 
Several kinds of beer are sold at these houses, but the working-man 
confines himself mainly to the two cheapest, which are technically 
called “beer” and “ale.” The former is a very dark opaque liquid 
of the same colour as porter, but much weaker, and it costs 3d. the 
pot (i.e. quart), or 1d. the glass. “Ale,” otherwise called “four 
ale,” or “ mild,” is clear, but rather dark in colour, and costs 4d. the 
pot, or 1d. the glass. Both are very weak. The stronger beers 
are “ stout,” “bitter,” and the variety known as “old,” “ strong,” or 
“ Burton” ale; all of which are the same as those sold at refresh- 
ment bars and superior public-houses in other parts of the town. 
They cost 2d. the glass and 7d. or 8d. the quart. German beer may 
also be had, but is not much patronized, and the same may be 
said of bottled ales. Half-glasses of bitter are sold, but the favourite 
articles, constituting 90 per cent. of the orders, are the cheap “ale” 
and “beer.” The house is “tied” of course, and to a famous firm. 
Attracting the notice of an attendant with some difficulty, I 
order a glass of “ale,” and find it a perfectly clean, honest liquor, 
but watery. Better stuff may be had in the neighbourhood for the 
same money, but this is, nevertheless, beyond the suspicion of in- 
jurious adulteration, and, to my taste, both a more honest and a 
more palatable beer than the renowned “ bitter” brewed by Messrs. 
Blank’s great firm, and dispensed at a thousand luxurious bars. 
No charge has been more often brought against the brewer and the 
publican than that of contributing to drunkenness and crime by 
poisoning the working-man with bad stuff. None is more easily 
tested by personal observation, and I venture to say that no honest 
man who takes the trouble so to test it to-day in our urban centres 
of population will dare to repeat it. Once it may have been true, 
The House of Commons Inquiry in 1853-1854 brought out some 
sensational evidence on the subject, which appears to have done 
duty ever since. The evil was attributed, as by the House of Lords 
Committee in 1850 (it is extraordinary what a number of these 
Select Committees there have been), to the tied-house system, 
which was in full swing even at that time, but it really appears to 
date from a far earlier period. Books were published in the last 
century exposing the tricks of the trade and giving recipes for 
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adulteration. However, the question is too long to go fully into 
here. I must content myself with saying that whatever may once 
have been the case, there are good grounds for believing no such 
charge holds good to-day. No doubt other ingredients besides 
malt and hops are used in brewing ; the law allows it, and to some 
extent seasonal difficulties render it necessary ; but that stupefying 
or thirst-creating drugs are used in such quantities as to produce 
those effects is proved to be a complete fable by the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s adulteration returns, and by the evidence of one’s own 
senses. A slight excess of salt in some cases is the only charge of 
any importance sustained by analysis, and that only in such 
measure as may be accounted for by the amount of salt naturally 
present in the water used for brewing. No one with a sensitive 
palate can fail to notice that beer is not infrequently watered, and 
that some kinds—particularly porter and bitter—occasionally con- 
tain other things besides malt, hops, and sugar, but the town 
working-man’s small beer, if subject to the former charge, is singu- 
larly free from the latter, and in any case the foreign substances 
are not injurious to health, still less conducive to intoxication, 
which is the very thing the publican wishes to avoid. As for 
spirits, analysis has for some years practically failed to find any 
adulteration except water, and “the old practice of adding various 
chemicals to conceal the loss of strength seems to have been 
abandoned” (Report 1890-1); but the point matters very little, as 
the English working-man hardly drinks any spirits, if two or three 
special classes are excluded. Social wrecks who have come down 
in the world are not working-men, nor do I reckon superior me- 
chanies, earning several pounds a week. The vision of the honest 
toiler stupefied by narcotics in his beer, or raving under the influ- 
ence of vitriolic spirits, has no bodily counterpart in the public- 
house. What power, by-the-bye, there isin aword! Vitriol sounds 

capable of anything, but, as a matter of fact, in such a diluted form 
as alone is sw allowable it is a capital stomachic and general tonic, 
having no effect on the brain whatever. 

Drunkards.—We are still at the Blue Boar, watching the work- 
ing-man slowly consume his beer, the while he converses with his 
mates. A glass lasts him perhaps half an hour, and if he wants 
another he has to call for it. Customers come and go, but not one 
exhibits a sign of intoxication. In his Seven Curses of London, 
Mr. James Greenwood draws attention to the small proportion of 
drunkenness to be seen in the public-house compared with the 
amount of drinking; and he suggests that 100 men should be set 
to watch 100 houses, and note je sobriety of those leaving them. 
This is the only piece of direct observation and the only plea for 
that method of studying the facts that I have been able to discover 
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entirely corroborates his, but I should say that moderate drinkers 
are in a far stronger majority to-day than even when he wrote. 
I am confident that out of 100 persons whom you see drinking on 
any given night you will not find more than one drinking to excess; 
and I believe that the average proportion of moderate to excessive 
drinkers is very much greater than 100 to one. On the other hand, 
the visible good behaviour is in some, and perhaps a good many, 
eases only skin deep. And, as luck will have it, here, in this quiet 
public-house, a dramatic incident suddenly occurs under our very 
noses, which throws a strong light on the subject. Two workmen 
come in perfectly sober, and one of them stands treat for two glasses 
of ale. His mate is in the act of drinking when the door opens, and 
two terrible-looking women rush in. The older is a wretched hag, 
who has already “had a drop”; the other a big, heavily-built 
woman, is perfectly sober and in deadly, tragic earnest, her eyes 
blazing with excitement out of her broad, flat, livid face. She is 
ragged and filthy, and carries a baby, six or eight months old, more 
dirty and ragged than herself. 

“So ve caught you, have I, ye scoundrel? Drinking again ? 
And where did you get the money from ?” she shrieks. 

“This gentleman gave me a glass of beer, that’s all,” sheepishly 
answers the man, indicating his friend. 

“Then he’s as bad as you, ye scoundrel. You've left me and the 
children to starve—me and the four bits of children. Ay,” she 
continued, raising her voice and shouting at him for everyone to 
hear, “you had two pounds on Friday, and what did you bring 
home for me and the children? Not one farthing—not that much! 
You took it all, and us with nothing in the house. And when 
you come home drunk and I rummaged in your pockets, like a 
thief, what did I find? Seven and threepence. Two pounds on 
Friday night and spent it all but seven and threepence among the 
——ye scoundrel! And meastranger here all alone without 
father or mother or sister or brother. I’m going into the work- 
house at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, me and the four bits of 
kids, so help me God! But out you go out of here, or I'll twist 
your head off. I’m your lawful wedded wife, ain’t I?” 

“ Yes,” from the man, though she wears no wedding-ring, pawned, 
no doubt. 

“ And you leave me and the children to starve with two pounds 
in your pocket. You left us once before without that much,” 
showing the tip of her little finger, “ and then there were three chil- 
dren. Now there are four. Out ye go!” He has not a word to say. 

She drags him to the door, thrusts him through, and as he dis- 
appears bangs him savagely between the shoulders. 
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Not a word has been spoken by any bystander. The woman has 
raised a tremendous din and used much language which cannot be 
written down, but no one behind the bar has interfered ; her voice 
has the ring of truth, and it is felt that she is in the right. 

Now this incident brings us face to face with the central crux of 
the drink question. Drunkards may be broadly divided into three 
classes :—(1) the accidental, (2) the habitual, and (3) the inveterate 
or dipsomaniac. I call thei (1) the fool, (2) the beast, and (3) the 
lunatic. The first class is of little importance, excepting so far as 
it leads to the second. The victim is generally young, always sick 
and sorry after the event, and easily amenable to good influences. 
The third class, again, belongs almost entirely to the higher ranks 
of life, so far as the men are concerned. The English working-man 
is hardly ever a dipsomaniac, that is, a creature possessed by an 
uncontrollable longing for drink; for two reasons: he works off 
the etfects of liquor by the physical exertion involved in his occupa- 
tion, but still more because he is essentially a beer-drinker, and 
beer does not cause that deterioration of the nerves to which dip- 
somania is due. That is the effect of spirits and spirits only. 
Therefore we do get it among the women of the working-classes, 
who are far more given to spirits than men. 

For dipsomaniacs there is only one treatment: complete and 
forced abstinence from drink. There remains the second class, the 
habitual drunkard, and by that I mean a man who gets drunk 
often, even regularly, and deliberately. He is the centre of the 
problem as a social evil: his habits are the cause of nearly all the 
misery, pauperism, degradation,and crime attributed to drink. Take 
him away and the evil shrinks to a comparative nothing. The man 
we have just seen turned out belongs to this class, and he is worth 
some attention. Is he a miserable, degraded, sodden creature, the 
degenerate offspring of degenerate parents? Not the least in the 
world. He is a fine, healthy man of about thirty-six, with an open 
countenance, a wholesome complexion, and a clear eye. A rivetter 
by trade, he earns good wages, as his wife has just told us. If he 
chose he could keep a comfortable and happy home, but the 
appearance of the woman and child shows that it is wretched, dirty, 
and poverty-stricken, The explanation is that he is just a self- 
indulgent fellow, fond of pleasure, and that he finds it in company 
and drink. He has no “ craving” for alcohol, and can keep sober 
as easily as you or I, if he chooses; but he does not choose. He 
deliberately prefers to drink and to spend his money on what he 
considers a jollyevening. There are worse than he, because at least 
he earns the money himself, but he represents the type morally, 
and in ten years will probably be one of the “ unemployed,” living 
on his wife and children. What is to be done with this “victim ” 
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of the liquor traffic? For my part I should hold him responsible 
for his own conduct and make him smart for it, if I were asked how 
to cure him: I would treat him as the beast that he is. It does 
not sound unreasonable, but public opinion will not sanction such 
brutal treatment, and there is no use talking about it. On the 
contrary, public opinion encourages him by taking care of his family, 
helping him home when he is drunk, seeing that he does not get 
run over or break his neck (which would be a very good thing for 
everybody), and in a word protecting him from the consequences of 
hisownacts. The temperance people further encourage him by tell- 
ing him that he is the victim of the public-house (at which he grins. 
in his sleeve), and that they are going to protect him by shutting 
it up. 

Let us ask an expert witness what he thinks of it. A working- 
man at my side has watched the whole scene, and now gives me 
the opportunity by opening conversation on his own account. 

“You haven’t seen a bit like that, sir, for a long time, I'll be 
bound. Lord, she give it him straight, and no mistake, didn’t 
she?” 

“She did. When one sees a thing like that one does not wonder 
that people talk so much about the evils of the liquor traffic, and 
want to do something to stop it. Now, public-houses are very 
thick about here; do you think it would have any effect if half 
of them were shut up?” 

“It would have just this effect, that the rest would get the 
custom of the ones shut up.” 

“ But suppose they were all shut up?” 

“Well, I can tell you what would happen then.” 

“ What ?” 

“They would drink in private houses. What's to prevent ’em ? 
Three or four chaps would just club together and get in a cask. 
You see, what they want is the company, the pipe, and the glass 
of beer; but if they had it in a private house they would drink more. 
In course they would, it stands to reason, ’cos there’d be no one to. 
look after ’em.” 

He knows nothing of Prohibition laws, being an ignorant man, 
but he has accurately stated their known effects, because he. 
thoroughly understands the drinker. 

The Publican and Drunkenness.—The company, the pipe, and 
the glass of beer! Moderate temperance reformers would be quite 
satisfied with that programme, but under present conditions, they 
say, the glass of beer is multiplied indefinitely to the point of 
intoxication, and they are quite right. For this they blame the 
publican, who is alleged to encourage intemperance by “ pushing 
the sale” of drink, and serving those who have already had too. 
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much. The first charge is so absolutely contrary to my own 
experience that I have often tried to ascertain from those who 
use the argument on what evidence it rests, and the only answer 
I have ever been able to get is that it stands to reason. It may 
stand to reason, but does it stand to fact ? What is our experience 
this evening? Here am I, a customer obviously with money, 
standing for forty minutes at the bar of this public-house, and 
not once have I even been asked if they can serve me with any- 
thing. One glass of beer I obtained by calling for it. The working- 
men along the counter have been even more neglected. A new- 
comer is occasionally asked what he will take, but more often he 
has to call. As for pressing anything upon anybody there is not 
the slightest attempt at such a thing. Let us leave the Blue 
Boar and walk up the street, looking in for a moment at the 
other publics in passing. Everywhere the same scene, except that 
the attendants are more often men or lads than women—the same 
sort of customers standing at the bar, talking and smoking, with 
the same pots of beer before them, the attendants answering calls 
with greater or less alacrity. They are fairly, not specially, busy, 
but if you step up to the bar several minutes at least will elapse 
before any offer is made to serve you, and unless you render 
yourself pretty conspicuous the chances are that none will be 
made at all. In any case the invitation is nothing more pressing 
than “What can I get you?” In truth, the theory of pushing 
the sale does not stand to reason. The number of articles on 
sale in a public-house is very limited, they are all of the same 
class, and customers know exactly what they want. The publican 
exercises no influence over them whatever, and would only be 
laughed at if he attempted it. I have asked a prominent tem- 
perance reformer, who spoke of pushing the sale, how it was done. 
The table stood between us, and I said, “ Here is the bar, I am a 
customer, you the publican; show me how you would push the 
sale; begin!” He was taken completely aback, and could only 
reply that it had never been put to him like that before. Again, 
it is thought that the publican is averse to selling temperance 
drinks, and that a good deal might be done by exchanging him 
for someone having an interest in selling them. We will go into 
the Rose and Crown and see.’ I ask the landlord for a bottle of 
lemonade and he gives it me at once. 

“ You don’t mind selling this, then ?” I ask. 

“Not atall. It’s all one to me, or rather, to tell the truth, I pre- 
fere selling temperance drinks, as I make more profit on them. I 
keep all sorts, lemonade, gingerade, ginger-beer, and mineral 
waters. People have whatever they ask for. I have about one 
hundred teetotalers in during the week, and they are served with 
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their lemonade or anything they like the same as anybody 
else.” 

But there is one thing, at any rate, the publicans can do for tem- 
perance, and that is, refuse to serve a person who has already had 
too much. Moreover, he is bound to do it by the Act of 1872, 
under a penalty of £10 for the first offence, and £20 for the second. 
His enemies have a real handle against him here, for the record of 
convictions, which can only represent a fraction of the offences, 
proves that too many publicans are lax upon this point. Un- 
doubtedly there is room for improvement, especially in villages 
and small places; but in large, well-policed centres of population, 
the possibilities of improvement are less than they may seem at 
first sight. An incident in this very public-house throws a light 
on the question. A woman of the poorest class—barehead and 
shawl—probably Irish—is sitting quietly on the bench having a 
glass of “four ale.” Presently she begins to talk to herself. “TI 
was drunk o’ Palm Sunday,” she says, meditatively, “drunk o’ Palm 
Sunday.” Then rising to her feet and flinging up her right hand 
dramatically, she shouts, “ And may the Lord bless him as give me 
the job to earn the money—and that’s Mr. Levi. May the Lord 
bless’m anschildnschildn—and proshperm !” She is drunk, not 
badly, but still undeniably drunk. She wants another glass. “No, 
missis, that’s enough for you—you had better be off home.” And 
she goes. 

“Why did you serve her at all ?” I ask. 

“She had no appearance of being drunk when she came in.” 

And indeed she had not when I first saw her. 

“You see,” continued the landlord, “it’s impossible to tell 
sometimes. Suppose I’m at the other end of the bar; someone 
comes in here, steadies himself up against the counter and calls 
for a drink. I haven’t seen him come in, his voice is all right, 
and he is standing steady with his hand on the counter. I can’t 
possibly know he is drunk. We never serve them if we do know; 
it’s not to our interest, as they are likely to annoy other customers.” 

The experience of the Scandinavian “managed” houses fully 
confirms this: with the best will in the world to prevent it, drunken 
people are still served. 

Women and Children in the Public-House.—The foregoing in- 
cident suggests a reference to the most deplorable feature of our 
liquor traffic, and one peculiar to ourselves. We have not exactly 
& monopoly of female drunkenness, but we have far more than any 
of our neighbours, and in no other country is it the custom for 
women and children to frequent the public-house as it is with us. 
The women are dreadful beyond all description. When once 
they take to it, they are more often drunk than the men, more 
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violent, shameless, degraded, and incurable. In other words, they 
become real dipsomaniacs, and the habit of gin-drinking is the 
eause. So long as they confine themselves to beer they can 
retain some self-control, and no great harm is done, but women 
take very readily to spirits, because this concentrated form of 
alcohol heartens them up in the moments of weakness, pain, and 
depression entailed by their sex and want of physical strength. It 
is difficult to see, however, why our women should be so peculiarly 
given to the vice, except that public opinion in their own class 
attaches less shame to it than elsewhere. Apparently the infection 
caught them when first the wave of spirit-drinking, introduced 
from Holland and Germany, spread over this country at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
the tradition has remained ever since. Happily it is now much 
less prevalent than formerly. Without going back to Hogarth 
and the last century, we read that at the Middlesex Sessions in 
January, 1830, Sir Richard Birnie said, “There were seventy-two 
cases brought to Bow Street on the Monday previous for absolute 
and beastly drunkenness, and what was worse, they were mostly 
women, who had been picked wp in the streets, where they had 
fallen dead drunk.” We have certainly improved since that, and 
the following little scene emphasizes this more cheerful view of the 
question. A woman stands at the half-open door of a public- 
house as we pass, and calls to a man inside to come out. 

“Come in, mate,” he shouts back, “ don’t be a fool.” 

“No,” she says, “I shan’t; I’m nearly tipsy already. Come on 
home.” And he comes. 

Children in the public-house are, I believe, quite peculiar to this 
country. You see them of all ages, from extreme infancy upwards. 
Here, for instance, are two girls having glasses of stout, not in a 
hurry, but sitting down for a good long stay, and one of them 
suckles a baby not more than a fortnight old. In all cases the 
parents are wholly responsible. You never see children frequenting 
the public-house on their own account; they are either brought by 
their parents or sent to fetch jugs of beer. It is illegal to serve 
any liquor to children under thirteen, and spirits to those under 
sixteen for consumption on the premises, and I have never seen 
any reason to suppose that the lawis broken. Boys who find their 
way into the public-house are turned out promptly. The parents, 
however, not only bring them in, but teach them to drink. I lately 
saw a respectable-looking couple take four young children, the 
youngest in arms, into a public-house, and when they came out 
they were all wiping their mouths. I ventured to ask them if they 
thought it the right thing to do, and the man, to do him justice, 
did seem ashamed of himself. The woman, having nothing to say 
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in defence of her conduct, took refuge in abusing me. It is done, 
[ believe, out of ignorance and thoughtlessness from a mistaken 
idea of kindness. The affection of parents of that class takes the 
form of giving their children whatever they have themselves. No 
law can touch the practice; it can only yield to time and 
knowledge. 

Betting in Public-Houses.—This is the greatest blot on the liquor 
trade, because it is deliberately countenanced, encouraged, and 
even carried on by publicans, but little or none goes on in this 
part of the town, and therefore a brief reference will suffice. Of 
course it is illegal, and the police know all about it, because they 
receive innumerable complaints from the relatives of those who 
squander their money in this fatuous way, but convictions are hard 
to obtain. The disappearance or reform of the public-house would 
not diminish the practice in the very slightest degree, as it would 
be carried on in shops and clubs, which are already extensively 
used for the purpose. 

To conclude this lame attempt to throw a little light on the 
drink question by studying it from the life, let me add that 
neither the occasion nor the locality was specially selected, and 
that the scenes and incidents presented themselves exactly as 
described in the course of a single evening. Just the same may be 
witnessed at any time in any working-class neighbourhood. The 
chief lesson to be drawn is that national intemperance is a con- 
stitutional disease which will only yield slowly—as it is yielding— 
to an improvement in the general health of the social body as 
a whole. Legislative remedies are like medicines: violent ones 
will merely do harm, judicious ones will help the improvement 
by slow degrees, but they will show very little immediate or 
tangible result. 

It should be understood that I have only been discussing the 
liquor traffic in large centres of population. In the country the 
conditions differ for several reasons, and I hope to deal with them 
on another occasion. 


ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


PONTRESINA. 


THERE are some interesting questions about the name of Pontresina, 
both in itself and in its relation to the position of the place, to which 
satisfactory answers have not been given. And the older parts of the 
village, where the external traces of the past lie, present problems of 
some difficulty. 

Has the name anything to do with a bridge? Why should the 
place be named from a bridge, when the only bridge there “leads no- 
where?” Why should the old part of the village, and the old church, 
have been placed “up there out of the way?” What was the old 
“ watch-tower” meant to watch? These questions are capable of 
consistent answers, and a good deal turns upon the answers; or, 
rather, the answers turn upon a good many considerations, some at 
least of which are not devoid of general interest to anyone who visits 
the place. The detailed features of the Upper Engadine are so 
familiar to thousands of people now, that deductions drawn from 
them will be readily followed by many readers. Whether they will 
be accepted is another matter. 

Speaking broadly, the views which it is proposed to maintain are 
these. First, that there was a great lake filling the plain between 
Samaden and the foot of the rising ground of Pontresina, so that 
there was no land-way between the two; no means of crossing from 
one side to the other of the main Engadine valley here, except by 
boat. Second, that the approach from the Lower Engadine, and 
from the lower parts of the Upper Engadine, to the passage into 
Italy by the Bernina, was by a road which hugged the base of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the valley from that on which the 
road from Ponte to Samaden runs. This old road ran from Ponte 
through Camogask, and so to Pontresina round the shoulder of the 
Muottas Muraigl and the Schafberg. Third, that the way to the 
Bernina, for places between the Maloya and St. Moritz, was by a 
road which crossed the Inn between Campfer and St. Moritz, and 
passed by the Statzer See over the Muottas Celerinas, crossing the 
Roseg water by a low bridge, and thence over the Punt Ota—the 
high bridge—of Pontresina. Fourth, that these two roads met 
exactly at the place where the old five-sided tower of Pontresina now 
stands, with the old church and the earliest houses of the old village, 
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and ran thence, as one road, to the Bernina. The watch-tower would 
thus command all the roads connected with the Bernina, standing at 
the point of trifurcation, and also the main road up and down the 
Engadine on that side of the valley. And the bridge of Pontresina 
would be the one key of this latter road, and also of all passage 
between the Bernina and the upper part of the Upper Engadine. 
From “watching nothing,” the old tower will then have watched 
everything. From “leading nowhere,” the high bridge will have 
been second in importance to no bridge in the old Engadine. 

The key to the argument is the great lake between Samaden and 
the rising ground of Pontresina on the opposite side of the valley. 
It is impossible to examine, with any sort of care, the line of the Inn 
from Celerina to Bevers without seeing that such a lake did at one 
time exist. The great carriage-road from Samaden towards Pon- 
tresina is, of course, new. This road is clearly carried across a flat 
level, in parts still little better than a swamp, through which the 
Inn glides swift-foot; it is only on very great occasions that its 
demeanour recalls the Iser rolling rapidly. The pathway from Cele- 
rina to the bridge at the foot of the Schlucht of the Inn has still to 
be carried on a raised way. These parts of the valley are almost as 
level as a billiard-table, from the foot of the hills on one side to the 
foot of the hills on the other. The eminence on which the old 
church of St. Gian now stands, with its two picturesque towers, was 
evidently once an island, and completely surrounded by water. There 
are no buildings on this broad level, and no signs of any. The modern 
Samaden stands sufficiently above the lake boundary, and the old 
Samaden stood considerably higher up still, where the pretty little old 
church and cemetery now stand. The only difficulty is found in the 
lower parts of the village of Celerina. These lower parts would have 
been very near or in the water. But here tradition comes to our aid. 
Ludwig, with no idea of a lake, records a Volks-sage, to the effect 
that the village of Celerina used to stand higher up, on the hill side. 
Perhaps the remarkable terracing of the hillsides, here and above 
Samaden, points to the petite culture of this earlier period. The 
phenomenon calls for some such explanation. 

This idea of two levels of residence,a lower level succeeding a higher, 
is throughout illustrated by the signs of lake boundaries. Imme- 
diately below Samaden, towards Bevers, the boundaries of a primary 
and larger lake, and of a secondary and smaller, are very clear. The 
great delta from the Beversthal, on the highest point of which stands 
the village of Bevers, forced its way gradually into the primary lake, 
and in time formed a dam which narrowed the lake and drove the 
water into a contracted course on the further side of the valley. On 
that further side there were two smaller deltas, from the Champagna 
aud Musella gorges; and in these there are plain marks of erosion, 
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caused by the run of the narrowed water. At some time the level 
of the water was suddenly and greatly lowered, and the narrowed 
lake at this point became a rapid river. 

On the other side of the Bevers delta, passing down the Engadine, 
the lake opened out again, at a rather lower level. The effect of the 
intrusion of the delta was in fact almost exactly that of the intrusion 
of the great delta of Silvaplana into the lake there; the lake below 
Bevers evidently corresponded very closely in its conditions to the 
present lake of Campfer. Below Bevers, as above, the two levels of 
boundary are clear. Lower down still, only one set of boundaries is 
marked, a primary lake having filled the whole breadth of the valley 
to the steep mountain foot on the left side, where the road now is, 
leaving perhaps on the right side room for a road. 

A little lower down, the great dam which formed the lower boun- 
dary of the great lake or succession of lakes is unmistakable. It is 
the delta of Camogask, which pushes out from the right side of the 
valley and meets the smaller delta of Ponte from the Albula. This 
forms the first effective dam since the Schlucht of the Inn at the end 
of the lake of St. Moritz. Here, for the first time, the water was 
narrow enough, and the ground firm enough, for a bridge ; hence the 
emphatic Ponte, or ad Pontem, which is the only name of the village, 
a village which in early times owed its existence to the bridge, and 
was in other respects of no significance. 

Here, then, the lake ended; and here, accordingly, we must look 
into the question of the roadways. 

Almost immediately below Ponte, the rock comes straight down 
upon the present course of the river, not leaving room for a carriage- 
road without blasting. On the crest of this rock stands the castle 
Guardaval, the guardian of the valley of the Upper Engadine against 
hostile approach from the Lower Engadine, formerly part of the 
county of Tyrol. It was on this account that the Bishops of Chur, 
lords of the Upper Engadine, built the fortress and named it Guard- 
aval. It guarded the road from the Lower Engadine, and the bifur- 
cation just above, at Ponte, where one branch followed the course of 
the present road to Samaden, while the other, now practically dis- 
used, crossed the Inn, and passed through Camogask to Pontresina, 
and so to the Bernina. 

Modern conditions have made Ponte a more important place than 
Camogask. But that is a complete inversion of their former positions; 
indeed, Ponte may be said not to have existed, in comparison with 
Camogask. The Albula route, as everyone knows, comes down into 
Ponte, and there joins the great road up and down the Engadine, not 
using the bridge of Ponte at all. Camogask lies quite away on the 
other side of the water and of the valley, practically having nothing 
to do with the Albula, or the road up and down the Engadine, or any 
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other road of any sort of importance. But when the Romauntsch 
Statutes of the Upper Engadine were made, Camogask was respon- 
sible for the Albula, and Ponte was not mentioned in this or in any 
other connection. Statute 125, of the Civil Statutes, orders that 
villages which have the roads of the passes shall protect them; these 
villages are, Chiamuesg per Alvra, Pontrasine per Bernina, Silva- 
plana per Jullia, that is, Camogask for the Albula, Pontresina for 
the Bernina, Silvaplana for the Julier. Thus Camogask was treated 
as the village at the foot of the Albula, with no mention of Ponte. 
Indeed, Statute 122 declares that the duty of Camogask in respect of 
this pass was set out in an instrument of arrangement between it and 
the Grand Commune. This throws the centre of gravity, or of 
importance, to the right (southern) side of the Upper Engadine at 
this point. 

Not only so. There is interesting evidence that even for the road 
on the left side of the valley, where the present great road runs from 
Ponte to Bevers, Camogask had responsibility, while Ponte was not 
even mentioned. The evidence is found in Statute 114 of the Civil 
Statutes. My quotations are made from the very handsome manu- 
script copy in the possession of Madame Saratz, formerly of the 
Steinbock, which Madame allowed me to study at my leisure, day 
after day, in her pretty rooms at the upper end of the village. 
Statute 114 regulates the bridge on the great road at the Fontana 
Merla, “the throstles’ spring”; or, as there are no throstles, “the 
spring in the morass,” as Kymric scholars unromantically say. This 
bridge the heirs of Antoni Itaun were bound to make and maintain, 
as well as the way over it, to the satisfaction of a representative of 
Bevers and a representative of Camogask. Thus, though Camogask 
is now, so far as main roads are concerned, a completely deserted 
place, and the bridge of Ponte, once so important that it stamped 
its name on the village that grew up about it, “leads nowhere,” as 
they say of Pontresina bridge, except to Camogask, Camogask was 
originally the place of main importance. That is an important link 
in our argument, as we shall see later. 

The great lake, or succession of lakes at descending levels, which 
can thus be argued out from the appearance of the ground, receives 
an unexpected support from Campell’s History of Rhcetia, printed in 
German in 1849, from Campell’s Latin Manuscript of 1570 preserved 
at Chur. Speaking of Madulein and Camogask, which he knew 
intimately, he remarks that according to tradition there was once a 
great lake, occupying the valley from this point to Celerina, before 
the Inn broke its way through the rocks below Scanfs. 

Taking the lake, or series of lakes, as an established fact, there 
would be no direct access by road from the Samaden side to the 
Pontresina side, at any point between Camogask and St. Moritz. 
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That means that the road to the Bernina passed through Camogask, 
keeping along the lower parts of the foot of the mountains till it 
reached Pontresina. This old road can be seen still, near Pontresina 
itself, and it leads straight to the old watch-tower there. That the 
road should keep as high up above the lower ground as the mountain 
sides would allow it to do, was a necessity of the situation which is of 
general importance in considering the probable course of old roads. 
The lower part of the ground between the rock and the water-courses 
and lakes must have been soaking in water. You find it out at this 
very spot, if you are tempted to walk across the pretty meadows of 
the Acla Stifler, carpeted with flowers that warn the skilled explorer. 
The Romauntsch ground-plan of the commune marks the place 
Paliids very significantly. 

From the tower, the continuation of the old road may still be seen, 
passing on towards the Bernina above the present road. And, also 
from the tower, a third old road, described now in parts as only a 
way for cattle, passagio per bestiame, goes down by zig-zags to the 
Punt Ota of Pontresina, passing thence across the Roseg water, and 
by the Statzer See and St. Moritz to the bridge which has probably 
from very early times existed over the Inn between St. Moritz and 
Campfer. Thus the tower of Pontresina stood at a trifurcation of 
road, each road of the three being a road of chief importance. 
Three of its five faces, those which include the rectangular part of 
the tower, exactly front these three roads. Its position and function 
are thus accounted for. ‘The tower of Guardaval commanded in like 
manner a trifurcation of road, one leading to the Lower Engadine, 
and the others taking different sides of the lake. In each case, too, a 
bridge played an important part, the bridge of Ponte, and the bridge 
of Pontresina. Guardaval guarded the Albula too, indirectly. 

The evident signs of a large primary lake, and smaller secondary 
lakes, none of them now existing, indicate two great catastrophes : 
two great burstings of dams somewhere, It is probable that we have 
the key to these catastrophes in the lake of St. Moritz, and it is 
possible that Pentresina contributed something. On the north side 
of the lake of St. Moritz, comparatively high up on the way to the 
Kulm road, there is an old delta, from the little gorge above the 
village. It is now left high and dry, far above the surface of the 
lake; but its level top shows the height at which the water of the 
lake stood when the delta was being formed. In those days the 
rocky dam at the head of the Schlucht was of course much higher 
than now. The first bursting of the great dam, when the lake stood 
at the level of the old delta, would let down into the lake of Samaden 
an enormous volume of water, that would carry all before it when its 
pressure was applied at the dam of Camogask. The second level of 
the lake of St. Moritz, at which it must have stood for a long time, 
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is quite as clearly marked. A second catastrophe, due to a second 
bursting of the dam at the head of the Schlucht, would clear 
away the lowered dam at Camogask, and it possibly gave to that 
place its name of Campovasto. The lakes of Silvaplana and Sils 
would not appear to have been largely affected by the second of 
these physical changes, if the interesting delta of Isola may be 
taken as an indication of the old level. The primary lake, at least, 
probably filled the valley from the Maloya to St. Moritz. The great 
chalet town of Gravas Alvas, which so few people visit, shows where 
the main road used to run, quite above the present valley. It is just 
possible that the Statzer See is a relic of the original lake of St. 
Moritz, which must have extended far in that direction. 

Even in historic times, long since the secondary series of lakes 
ceased to exist, there have been great catastrophes due to the influx 
of water, Chiampel could never look at the bridge of Sus without 
tears. For there, on August 28th, 1566, his wife was carried off the 
bridge itself by a vehement flood, and washed away. Her body was 
found with a mass of debris, but quite uninjured, twelve leagues 
down the river, in Tyrol. How well the day of the month, August 
28th, tells those who know the Engadine that there had been the 
wonted fall of snow, only heavier than usual, followed by a blazing 
sun. 

It remains to show that the bridge of Pontresina was the only 
means of crossing the water by road, between the Morteratsch and 
the great lake of Samaden. 

Persons wishing to reach the Bernina from the Engadine, and not 
coming by way of Camogask, must in those days cross at some point 
the stream which runs through Pontresina, and is called the Bernina, 
the Flatz, and other local names. And they must cross it at some 
point between its embouchure in the lake of Samaden, and the 
point where the Bernina Fall and the water from the Morteratsch 
join. Now, when the ground, so familiar to English people, is ex- 
amined, it is seen that the whole of this line of water-system was 
occupied by two lakes, with the great gorge of Pontresina between 
them; so that a bridge over the gorge was the only means of getting 
across by road. 

In this case, as in the cases already dealt with, there are clear and 
interesting indications of a primary and a secondary lake. Below 
Pontresina the stream evidently found itself, on issuing from the 
gorge, forming part of a long and not very broad lake, into which 
the water from the Roseg also flowed. On one side of this lake the 
ground is the property of Celerina; on the other, of Pontresina. 
This may probably be taken as indicating that at some point of the 
lower part of the Inn-Schlucht there was a light bridge, so that 
the Celerina people could get round the head of the lake of Samaden, 
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and cross the Inn at the Schlucht, to reach their more distant pos- 
sessions across the water. This iower of the two Pontresina lakes 
extended as far as the natural dam of rock still to be seen below the 
Acla Stifler, with a Schlucht on a small scale still traversing it, 
making a curiously sharp angle half-way through. Almost im- 
mediately below the outlet from this ancient dam, the stream ran 
into the marshy side of the lake of Samaden, as can be seen clearly 
on inspection. It is an interesting confirmation of this theory that 
the territory of the commune of Pontresina ends exactly here, where 
once the lake evidently began; so that the old boundaries of Pon- 
tresina were the water-course or narrow lake down to the embouchure, 
and then the margin of the great lake. They still keep to those lines. 
The primary lake between this point and Pontresina was of much 
larger dimensions, so far as breadth and depth were concerned. 

Above Pontresina there was the same arrangement, a secondary 
lake long and rather narrow, a primary lake much broader and 
deeper. The signs of this at the point where the water now enters 
the very striking gorge of the Schlucht are of great interest. The 
water rushes in these days through a chasm which was once solid 
rock and formed the dam of the secondary lake. It must have poured 
over this dam in a fine fall, until at length a sufficient amount of 
disintegration had taken place, and the dam burst, reducing the 
lake to the present stream. The dam of the primary lake was some 
few yards further down the gorge. The rock which formed it stands 
up boldly still, and down below, at the level of the water in the gorge, 
the remains of this earlier dam are still to be seen. When the pri- 
mary lake was in existence, there must have been a magnificent fall 
of water, over this great barrier of rock, into the unapproachable 
depths of the Schlucht. 

Passing up the valley, towards the foot of the Morteratsch, it is 
quite clear that the existing fields are the bottom of a lake gradually 
shallowing towards the inflow of water. The lake was no doubt 
narrowed by the great delta from the rocks between Piz Chalchagn 
and Piz Misaun, but a good deal of this is comparatively late. The 
Romauntsch name of the broad level of low-lying ground here, and 
of the wooden bridge that now spans the stream, is Runtumas; and 
this word appears to have some connection with the smoke or vapour 
of water. The fields which lie higher, on a level with the present 
Bernina road, are all called Islas, Islas dadains la resgia (beyond the 
saw mill), Islas swr, Islas swott, and so on, pointing to a time when 
the secondary lake was still, to some extent, in existence, and the 
stretches of higher ground were recognised as islands. 

When these two lakes, the one above and the other below Pontre- 
sina, were full of water, the bridge, which must in very early times 
have been thrown over the beautiful gorge of Pontresina, was clearly 
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the only means of getting across between the Morteratsch glacier, 
in its then more advanced state, and the great lake of Samaden. 
The fortress represented by the old tower of Pontresina, stand- 
ing exactly at the junction of the road crossing the bridge 
with the road from Camogask to the Bernina, would thus com- 
pletely command the access to the Bernina pass, from whichever 
direction people came; and would command with equal complete- 
ness the passage up and down the Engadine, on this, the southern 
side of the chain of lakes which ran from the Maloya to Camogask. 
Its importance was thus second to none in those regions, not even to 
that of Guardaval itself. It may, perhaps, seem that too much is 
made of the traffic, in early times, from the Maloya and the Val 
Bregaglia to the Bernina. But, as a matter of fact, there was an im- 
portant amount of it. Thus, the commune of Bondo, in the Val 
Bregaglia, had considerable holdings of pasturage on the hills which 
overhang the Bernina road, some miles above Pontresina. They still 
hold this pasturage ; and the herdsmen of Bondo, with their sheep 
and cattle, make the long journey each spring and autumn. Statute 
124 fixes on Bondo the maintenance of a part of the Bernina road, 
Ruotta @Barnina. “A° 1588 di 8 Magio siin instantia da M!' 
(Mastrel) Lurainz Vietzell, da que temp M' dell’ comoen, haun ’Is 
Sig™ Vicari Joan Salis, M' Gudaintz Flori Planta, et M' Martin 
Rascher da Samedan, cumando et arbitro intraunter la vil da Pon- 
trasine da l’iina et la vil da Buond da l’otra vart, sco seque.” Pon- 
tresina is to maintain the Punt d’Arlas, still a well-known bridge 
on the Bernina road; and the men of Bondo are to keep the road 
as far as their alps extend. 

The tower of Pontresina was probably built before Guardaval ; 
indeed, the evidence makes it practically certain that it was, and 
this evidence is so interesting a warning against scepticism about 
‘ancient remains,” that it is worth mentioning. The masonry 
of the tower is rude, as compared with the masonry at Guardaval, or 
at Siis and Zernetz, at each of which places there are old towers of 
careful masonry incorporated with houses in the village. It happens, 
and it is a very fortunate chance, that all of the six towers referred 
to are mentioned by Chiampel, writing in 1570. One of them was 
the home of his mother’s family, at Siis, where he lived for many 
years, beginning his ministry 350 years ago. He exactly describes 
the two towers still standing in Siis, and he calls them, even in his 
time, “very old.” In the same way at Zernetz, he describes the 
two towers, again as “very old.” The tower of Guardaval he does 
not describe as “very old”; he merely says it was built in 1250 
by Bishop Volkart of Chur. It was only 320 years old when he 
wrote, only 290 when he first knew it, and that he did not call 
“very old.” The others were much older than 1250. At Pontre- 
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sina, he says, there used to be a fortress, of which traces remain. This 
exactly suits the marks of rude repair which have been regarded as 
puzzling features of the tower of Pontresina; and the evidence 
generally is, as was remarked above, a great warning against incre- 
dulity. ‘The towers were “ very old” 350 years ago, in the opinion 
of a man who knew very well what really old towers were. They 
date from long before 1250. As a further example of the small 
amount of change which has taken place since his time, it may be 
mentioned that he describes, just as it is, the solitary wirthshaus of 
las Agnas, the Alders, where the Hochgerichtsversammlungen of the 
Upper Engadine were. And he tells his readers that not far from 
the highest point of the Bernina were three public-houses, still 
called the Bernina-houses. 

The name of the old tower at Pontresina is said to be Spaniola. It 
has therefore been credited with a Spanish origin. That would 
make it very modern for a tower that was probably an old part of 
the residence of Tobias de Ponte Zarisino, at the time of his expul- 
sion from the Chancellorship of the County of the Upper Engadine, 
in May, 1244. ‘The two very ancient towers in the Episcopal Court 
at Chur are called Mars6l and Spinél, names which Chiampel referred 
to the Roman conquest and occupation of Rhetia, as meaning Mars 
i oculis and Spina i oculis, respectively war and a thorn in the 
eyes of the Rhetians. To this derivation Bideker still stands. 
Martiola and Spiniola, or Spinola, are more probable; and the latter 
name may well have made its way to Pontresina, which was so closely 
representative of Chur in the Engadine. A diminutive formed 
from a spine or ridge of rock at the foot of the mountain, is not an 
unsuitable name for a tower built of large stones in such a position. 

As to Pontresina itself, the arguments advanced above fully entitle 
it toa name derived from the bridge. The bridge and its position 
are so striking, that, apart from questions of importance, we might 
have accepted that origin for the first syllable of the name. It is, 
however, a little startling to find that the meadows above the street 
of Pontresina are called Pontraschins, as though here lurked the real 
origin of the name Pontresina. Thus, the legal description of the 
field in which the English Church stands is Pontraschim ziava gio 
Vova della ruagna, “the meadow along the water-course of the 
scar.” But no one seems able to explain this word, Pontraschin, 
except as being the same as Pontresina; and not even the most 
Kymric scholar derives Pontresina from anything buta bridge. ‘The 
Latin documents, from 1139 onwards, call the place Pons Sarisina, 
Pons Saracenus, and so on; and the document still exists by which 
Otho I. gave property in 940 to the Bishops of Chur, to recoup them 
for losses inflicted by the Saracens, The Pallioppi, father and son, 
reject this derivation, and go to the Kymric for ’ons ercynia, the 
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high bridge, or to the Latin for Pons Sarcine, the toll bridge. Of 
the latter it may be said that the payment of toll was so well under- 
stood from very early times, throughout the middle ages, that the 
loss of the idea conveyed by sarcine and its replacing by saracenus, 
is practically out of the question. From the time of the touching 
inscription at Ziirich to the little son of the superintendent of the 
Roman toll of two-and-a-half per cent. on goods passing into Gaul, 
down to only the other day, tolls on bridges were never an unknown 
or uncommon thing. Another view might be taken by persons in- 
terested in the early Etruscans who presumably peopled the En- 
gadine; their own name for themselves was Rasenna; and that 
termination enna and ena was characteristic. Pontresina might be 
the bridge of the Rasenna, or it may have been that Pontraschin 
was the pronunciation of Pontem rhatinwm or rhdzinum. A study 
of the early forms of Romauntsch words certainly seems to show 
that the final wm and am were dropped in ordinary conversation, 
and not elided in verse only. In documentary fact, however, Pontem 
Saracenum holds the field. 

After all, may not the name have been originally more simple 
than any of these? Who can say with any certainty where is the 
beginning of the river Inn? At the Maloya, which is not in the 
Engadine but in Bregaglia, they show a poor little stream which 
they call the Inn, Ova d’Oen. At Sils Maria they claim that the 
Fex-thal is the source of the Inn. To the Latin-speaking Italian 
coming over the pass from Poschiavo, which place the returning 
traveller named Post claves, as coming next after the keys of the 
pass, the question on arriving at Pontresina was, Which route did he 
take ;—that to Camogask, or that across the river? The river and 
its lakes were to him at least as important as either of the other 
sources of the Inn, and he may well have called it the village ad 
pontem trans enum. Pontrasine, the old Romauntsch spelling, 
favours that; and as for the modern name, tres is now the 
Romauntsch form of trans. Some writers have maintained that the 
first syllable of “ Engadine ” contains the name of the river Inn, but 
the arguments are on the whole in favour of the last syllable. The 
Romauntsch derivation is in cho d’Oen, “at the head of the Inn,” 
and they pronounce the name “ Endjadine.” Celerina probably takes 
its name from the Oenus, and the earliest spellings of Samaden, in 
1139 and 1177, are Samadene and Samadenus. Porta spells it 
Summadcenus, but he is late, and not in this respect of derivations 
trustworthy; Chiampel, two hundred years before him, had given 
Summo d’Oen as the derivation, but he again is not a trustworthy 
guide in this respect. Looking at it all round there is a good deal 
to be said in favour of “ the bridge across the Inn.” 

“Murray,” by the way, robs the bridge of one of its traditions. 
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Speaking of Capella, near Scanfs, that excellent book says, “it was 
from this chapel . . . that the images were cast into the 
river, and not at Pontresina, as is often said.” The fact is that the 
Reformation in the Engadine turned in many places upon getting 
rid of the images, and a bridge over a roaring torrent was a good 
means of getting rid of them. The images of Pontresina were thus 
thrown over the high bridge into the torrent. Porta gave the 
detail of the story in 1770 from the old chronicler. On these quaint 
stories of the Reformation in the Engadine we said a good deal in 
The National Review in August, 1883. 


G. F. BROWNE. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS. 


From time to time a cry is raised that some great scheme should 
be devised for the transplantation of English labourers en masse 
—more especially the unskilled labourers of our large cities—to 
the Dominion of Canada with its hundreds and thousands of acres 
of fertile farming land, its railways pushing long fingers further, 
and further into the great North West, and its thousand and one 
opportunities for strong-armed industrious folk to make way for 
themselves and a living for their families such as they have never 
known in the old country. On the other hand Canada replies 
in most emphatic language, “Do no such thing. Send farmers, 
with capital; send girls fit for service, as many as you please; 
send farm labourers, especially steady single men; send mechanics 
as long as they are good ones, but keep your unskilled town labour 
to yourselves. Our own cities are full of labourers. We have no 
room for more.” 

Where lies the truth? Shall we in England, groaning with our 
chronic overplus of unskilled labour, rest satisfied with the 
Canadian reply, and cease to aid or promote emigration of any- 
one to Canada except the capitalist, the farm labourer, or the 
servant girl ? 

Certainly, Canada ought to know what is good for her, and 
nothing but harm can be done by thrusting emigrants upon an 
inhospitable shore. At the same time there are always two sides 
to a question, and, sometimes, more than one motive for the ex- 
pression of an opinion. The present writer, having lately returned 
from a careful examination of the condition of English emigrants 
in the mills and factories of Montreal, as well as on the farms of 
Ontario and Manitoba, ventures to offer a few remarks upon the 
matter drawn from personal experience. 

We may dispose at once, and for ever, if that were possible, of 
the notion that under any conceivable circumstances “Coloniza- 
tion” of English unskilled labour would be wise or right. It has 
been tried on a small scale, and has miserably failed. It is bad 
for Canada, very bad for the people who promote and organize the 
scheme, worst of all for the colonists themselves. Unless there 
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arose in Canada a universal cry for labouring men, as there is at 
the present time for servants, no emigration “in the lump” would 
be justifiable ; it would only result in the Dominion Government 
being requested by its subjects to enforce such regulations as are 
now in vogue in the United States. But emigration to Canada, 
and of unskilled labour too, is always going on. Quietly and 
unobtrusively, without aid from Government in any shape or 
form, except the invaluable information given to all enquiries by 
H.M. High Commissioner for Canada in Victoria Street, West- 
minster, working men, without capital and without skill, find their 
way out there. I have seen them in their homes in Point St. 
Charles and Hochelage, Montreal; in the farming districts called 
the Eastern Townships; in the Province of Quebec ; in the towns 
and country districts of Ontario ; in Winnipeg ; and on the prairies 
of Manitoba. These emigrants hailed from many parts of England, 
but the large majority were from the East End of London, and not 
more than three in every hundred possessed mechanical skill of any 
kind. Yet they were better off, every one of them, than they had 
been in England. A few, a very few, unsatisfactory folk there were 
who from an unforeseen break down in health, or tendency to 
drink and laziness, were not happy in their new lives—the actual 
number was six out of the hundred,—but even they were not in 
want of food, and should their health and morals improve they 
will speedily join the ranks of those who are doing well. 

The case of one man struck me very much. He lived in 
Montreal, and was labouring on some public works. <A very 
average specimen of an emigrant was H, a painter’s labourer 
in England. He was a little man with weak health at times, 
whose physique, indeed, hardly came up to the standard ex- 
perience teaches us should prevail among emigrants; but a 
cheery fellow, full of ideas, and game to the backbone. I saw 
him in his own kitchen, and his remarks were delivered over 
a clay-pipe, which caused a little confusion sometimes, by going 
out when he became excited, having to be relighted there and 
then. For the rest he was perfectly at his ease; what he said 
he meant. 

How had things gone with him? Rather roughly at first, 
Whether the work had been too much for him, or the heat of the 
summer—it was his first in Canada—I do not remember, but both 
he and his wife had been laid up, and the struggle in their strange 
surroundings had been a heavy one. 

“But Lor’ bless you, we pulled through,” he said, with a laugh. 
“T aint like some who come out here expectin’ to lay on swan’s- 
down, and drink iced champagne. It weren’t the fault of the 
country that I were misfortunate. What they want here is a man 
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who can work ; I could not, so they did not want me. Now! oh, 
I'm landing in £1 12s. 6d. a week, regg’ler money, and I’ve struck 
a regg’ler job; and I feels better in my health than I’ve done this 
long while ; and the debts is being paid off, and we’ll have some- 
thing put by for winter—see if we don’t. Yes, sir, I like this 
country; there’s more chance, somehow, for a labouring chap. If 
you drop out one day, you drop in again the next, on a way of 
speaking. There aint no anxiety about it, as we used to have at 
home. We have six rooms, and lets off three, and stands at 5s. 3d. 
a week, and there’s the wife and kids to keep. Food is about the 
saine as at home, and will come cheaper when we get flour by the 
sack instead of by the pound—for the missis bakes her own bread 
now. Meat is dirt cheap, and good too. Best steak only 6d. a 
pound, and ribs for boiling at half that price. Ah, I know; there’s 
the winter, and I aint been through one yet, and you think I'd 
better not talk. Well, I won’t. But I will say this. I hear on all 
sides of me that a man who saves a bit and gets forehanded with 
stores of fuel and grub, can just snap his fingers at the winter— 
anyway, I’m not afraid, for P’'ve a regg’ler job. But, sir, don’t forget 
this, and when you see working chaps at home, tell ’em straight, 
men who come out here have to rustle, and no mistake. Hours is 
longer, and work is much harder; and they work quick like. It 
nearly knocked me out at first. Now they may work quick as they 
please, and I will stand to it as well as any. But so many folks 
come out without knowing this, and either they won't, or they can’t, 
fall in to Canadian ways, and then they goes home and cusses the 
country; and that’s too bad. For it’s a good country for working 
people, who can work, I know it is, and I'll be glad all my life I 
came out here.” 

Such were the sentiments of little H. It is easy to understand 
that £1 12s. 6d. a week—“ regg’ler ”—was a new life to him. 

To form a definite opinion of the condition of working men in 
Montreal as a whole, it was necessary to see and examine men who 
had been out one, two, three, and four years. The same story was 
told everywhere. The country was good for the industrious man, 
and bad for the “shirk” or the drinker. The winter is cold, and 
long and hard, and a great deal of work is stopped in consequence ; 
but, on the other hand, there is a great deal more work going on in 
the winter than strangers imagine. The fact is, it is very rough 
hard labour, clearing streets and tramways of snow, &c., and digging 
sewers, and the exposure to the cold is trying ; and large numbers of 
men refuse to do it, and prefer to say they are starving, and receive 
relief from charitable people. If they are thrifty, and their wives 
careful managers, enough may be saved in summer to enable them 
to do very little in the winter months. Living, all round, is de- 
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cidedly cheaper in Montreal than in London, when the emigrant’s 
wife has learnt the ways of the country. 

A word should be said about this. An emigrant of five years’ 
experience of Canada, a shrewd, hard-headed person, said to me 
once: “If you wants to know how to get on here, do this—work 
hard, drink little, and leave your London ways behind you.” 

How much lies in these last words it is hard for anyone who 
has not been an emigrant or mixed intimately with emigrants to 
realise. 

A London working man with a family who emigrates to Canada 
tears his old life up by the roots ; and, just as he has to buy new 
chairs and tables, and furnish up his house on the other side with 
things which may be good or better than the old, but are in- 
evitably new and strange, so he has to conform to new habits of 
living, learn new ways of working, call things by new names, pay 
his way with strange coins, and in Montreal often work cheek by 
jowl with French-Canadians who can scarcely speak his lan- 
guage. 

Now this is always hard. Hard for the men; harder still for 
their wives, who must set to and learn to accommodate themselves 
to the ways of the new country, and wrestle hourly all day with a 
desperate longing for old associations, which, however squalid or 
rough they may have been in reality, will seem far more comfort- 
able than this new land. The man has his regular work to take 
the edge off this home-sickness ; the wife has to make her work, 
which is a very different thing. Hence, it is most essential that 
working men who emigrate should have wives with strong health 
and courage, and that both man and wife should seek to fall into 
the ways of the country, as the only cure for this home-sickness, 
which otherwise will make their lives miserable, whatever may be 
their wages. If this is done, in a very short space of time the 
wives become as contented as their husbands. Canadian cities are 
certainly good places for women. Four shillings and twopence per 
day and three good meals are paid for charing and cleaning ; while 
the girls of the family, as they grow up, can procure comfortable 
places in service at a rate of wages that would make our young 
maids stare. 

So much for life in the cities of Canada. Passing to farms and 
farm labour in the eastern provinces, we reach a different class of 
men and a different life. All English emigrants who find their 
way to farms at once, and pass the city by, should have had at 
some time in their lives farming experience or training. There is 
a beautiful theory abroad in the minds of ladies and gentlemen 
unacquainted with the work required of a farm labourer that it is 
quite reasonable and right to expect our city workers who have 
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hardly seen a green field, and don’t know a plough from a harrow, 
to plunge into country life and labour when they reach Canada, 
and be thankful for the chance to do it. This has been done with 
disastrous results. Firstly, the farmer, if he takes a man who knows 
nothing, pays him the smallest possible wage that he can force him 
to accept, and is careful not to engage him for more than the 
busiest month in the year, when even the labour of a London 
crossing-sweeper would be better than nothing; secondly, the un- 
accustomed strain of working hard in the fields for fifteen hours a 
day more or less—more rather than less—is in most cases too 
much for the man, and, if it does not break down his health, fills 
him with the deepest disgust for the land. Thirdly, in consequence 
of the small wage, and the wife not understanding country ways of 
living, the family too often find themselves as winter approaches 
without savings, without work, without a home, and obliged in 
most cases to find their way into the nearest town, and pull through 
their first winter the best way they can. And though, even here, 
no man with courage and health has any cause to despair—nor 
does despair—to suggest to him after this experience that farming 
life is a desirable form of existence will result in an expression of 
opinion on his part about farming and farmers which must do 
harm to agriculture, and deter many others from going on the 
land who are really wanted there. The case of the English farm 
labourer is, of course, quite different. Yet here, again, a very 
serious drawback with which he will have to contend when hiring- 
out on the land in the Province of Quebec, and in a modified degree 
in Ontario, is a tendency which prevails among so many of the 
farmers to overreach newcomers. I have heard of this complaint 
from those whose business it is to place emigrants upon their 
arrival, and from so many of the emigrants themselves that to find 
a family who had not been “ bested” in their first place of work in 
the land was quite an exception. I hope that Canadians who read 
this will not imagine that I mean to include all Canadian farmers 
under this category, or that even the majority are to be put down 
as “ sharks.” There are very many farmers, some of whom I have 
the pleasure of knowing personally, whose kind and considerate 
treatment of old-country folk is well known. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that one of the chief difficulties those who wish to promote 
emigration of good farm labour have to contend with is the beat- 
ing-down propensity of numbers of farmers who, on the other hand, 
profess the greatest desire to encourage men to settle upon the land, 

In one case a farmer in the Province of Quebec, not a poor man, 
informed an emigrant who was an experienced gardener, thoroughly 
acquainted with stock, that eight dollars (£1 12s.) a month with 
free house, and firewood and milk, was all he could pay him for his 
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first year, and for his second year only twelve dollars monthly 
(£2 8s). 

The emigrant, knowing nothing of the country, agreed to this, 
and tried his best, with a frugal and industrious wife, for the first 
month, then he struck and tried elsewhere, and after some difficulty 
found not far away a steady situation at eighteen dollars (£3 12s.) a 
month, and the same privileges. It is worth recording that this 
man is as happy as possible now. He has saved enough to buy a 
cow, a stock of firewood, hay and grain for winter, three pigs, and 
several chickens. He has grown potatoes and vegetables for home 
consumption, and he will get work all the winter from his present 
master at a slightly lower rate of wage. This is the result of his 
first six months in the new country. 

After all, hard as farm labour undoubtedly is; essential as in- 
domitable energy and courage are to both the farm labourer and 
his wife, and a dogged endurance of a dull life and all sorts of pri- 
vations during the early years, the best examples of truly successful 
emigrants are to be found among the farming men. There was a 
man, also in the Province of Quebec, whom we will call Thomas 
Jones. He arrived in Canada with a wife and two young children, 
In England he had been a journeyman butcher and farm labourer. 
He also knew the value of keeping accounts, and practised it, a 
somewhat rare accomplishment for one of his class. And in his 
heart he nourished a firm determination to make his way to an 
independence that he could not compass at home. A thin, small 
man was Jones, and when I met him in September he was dressed 
in the shabbiest clothes and the oldest I ever saw any human being 
wear who was not a professed mendicant in the rags which are his 
stock-in-trade. He did not look more than half-nourished either. 
but he was healthy, with a tough wiry frame, and a face every line 
of which was as firm as if he commanded a man-of-war. 

Jones came out in 1889 with £8. In 1893 he had sixty-four and a 
half acres of farming land of his own, a house which he has mostly 
built himself, a good barn and stable, two horses, two cows, two 
pigs, thirteen chickens, and two waggons. The total cost of the 
things—for this land of Jones’s is no free government grant—has 
been 1,166 dollars 37 cents (£233 5s. 6d.), all of which he has paid 
in hard cash. The only debt he has is 400 dollars (£80), the 
balance of purchase-money, 1,175 dollars (£235), which in 1890 he 
agreed to pay in six years. 

Thus he has saved £233 5s. 6d. in four years and six months: 
and on wages which, for the first year, were £3 12s. 11d. a month; 
second year,£3 15s. a month ; third year,£4 a month; and since then 
4s. 7d. a day, or £1 7s. 6d. a week. He has also from time to time 
made small sums by slaughtering, and since he has had his farm 
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he has let off a little pasture land. But allowing for much ingenuity 
on his part at finding various ways of turning an honest penny, and 
for the perseverance shown by the fact that he has not missed a 
day’s work since he landed, and _ has, therefore, done all his private 
work in spare hours, with all this it still remains an extraordinary 
evidence of thrift that upon such small takings a man can save 
£233 in less than five years, and keep a wife and family, which has 
increased from two to five, the eldest even now being only nine years 
old. 

Let us tell the whole truth. Jones has denied himself every- 
thing but the bare necessaries of life. His wife is as thin as he, 
and his children the funniest little scarecrows in the way of clothes 
ever seen. He told me that at the present time the living of the 
family, after free butter, milk, potatoes and vegetables are thrown 
in, comes to exactly 4s. 2d. (one dollar) a week. On the other 
hand, there has been no illness among them from underfeeding, 
and through strong representations made by Jones himself, a 
schoo] has been established within walking dista: ce to which the 
elder children go regularly. In another year Jones confidently 
expects to clear off his £80 debt. Next spring he will be working 
partly on his own land, and the year after he will be entirely inde- 
pendent of others, and will not live, he says, on a dollar a week. 

This result has been brought about by nothing but perseverance 
and thrift. He has had no windfalls and no influential friends. 
His employers have been just men who paid him regularly, but not 
a penny more than they could help, nor has his success been owing 
to any genius on his own part. He is not a genius, but simply a 
determined, hard-headed, industrious man. 

Such men can get on in England it will be said. That is quite 
true, but, at present, the conditions of farm labour at home are not 
favourable to such success as this. 

There are Jones’ to be found in many parts of Canada, both in 
town and country, and wherever you find them they are doing un- 
commonly well. Indeed, my experience would lead me to believe 
that were I to be asked to judge of the fitness of a body of men to 
emigrate—I should be less inclined to inquire what kind of work 
they could do, important as that is, than to find out whether 
they possessed the faith and temper, more or less, of my thrifty 
friend. 

In the Ontario towns: in London, Hamilton, and even Toronto 
—though that city has been overbuilt, and at the present time is 
not to be recommended to emigrants of any description,—one found 
friends who had had a very hand-to-mouth existence in England 
living comfortably and well. In the towns a well and tastefully 
furnished home is what strikes a visitor as the most characteristic 
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feature of a working man’s life in Ontario, and next to this the 
excellent quality and unrestricted quantity of food. For (I speak 
without any sinister intention to disparage Ontario hotels) the best 
cooked, and most truly appetising meals I had while in that 
province were taken in the houses of the working men, hospitable 
for the sake of old acquaintance with my travelling companion, 
Captain G. Lem-Gretton, Secretary of the East End Emigration 
Fund. To the personal influence and introduction of this gentle- 
man I am chiefly indebted for the glimpse I have been able to get 
of working men in Canada. 

In one Ontario town there was quite a colony of English working 
men, who had been out for periods varying from six months to 
three years. Nearly all had been unskilled general labourers of 
one sort or another in England. Here they were working in 
brickyards in summer, and coalyards in winter, earning on an 
average all the year round six shillings a-day. The work, they 
said, was very severe, and to one or two had at first proved almost 
more than they could bear, but when used to it the weariness left 
them, and with good nourishment and an open-air life their health 
was splendid. Living is cheap there, and many had plots of land 
of half an acre and upwards, and drew good crops of potatoes and 
other vegetables from them, while some were investing in pigs 
and calves, and others talking of purchasing their houses and lots 
and becoming freeholders. The healthiness of the children, and 
their sturdiness, was a sight to see. And last, but not least, the 
compulsory education of the women in thrift and housewifely ac- 
complishments was a very satisfactory indication of the training 
their girls would receive in the future. It was also noteworthy to 
see how the boys of the family, as they grew old enough to do some 
work, were put on to a farm in their holidays, and, judging by 
results, are likely to become good thrifty farmers by-and-bye. 

Travelling still further west we came to Winnipeg, that strange 
little city of anomalies. Winnipeg has telephones and electric 
tramways and pretty villas and fine public buildings, intermixed 
with hopeless seas of mud in rainy times, working men’s dwellings 
where household accommodation and conveniences are in some 
cases as rough as they were in the days of the first pioneer; dirty 
little shanties of wood lining parts of the principal thoroughfares, 
and a general appearance of rapid growth and extraordinary un- 
evenness in every department of life. 

Yet, in the habits of these Manitoba folk there is a refreshing 
independence of conventionality—a sturdy self-reliance and power 
of adaptability to untoward circumstances one could not find in 
the East. If Ontario and Quebec are not to be recommended to the 
Englishman who likes to carefully measure the number of working 
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hours in a day, who has never saved, and never intends to, and has 
no insuperable objection to pawning his Sunday clothes now and 
then, Manitoba would be ten times worse. How men work in the 
North West ! How light-heartedly the boys of the family tramp off 
to the bush when the winter comes to swing an axe through snow 
and frost, camping out in tent or rude hut with the thermometer 
at thirty degrees below zero! Winter in Winnipeg itself is a bad 
time unless there are plenty of stores of food and fuel laid by. 
Almost all work not on the Canadian Pacific Railway or Corpor- 
ation-sewer closes down in winter. A man must push and strive 
and save in summer-time if he intends to winter in Winnipeg. 
No London general labourer with a young family, or, indeed, any 
kind of labourer with such incumbrance, is advised to go to 
Manitoba unless he has capital. Farmers in Manitoba and the 
North West have no accommodation for family men. Single men 
who board with the farmer’s family are what he wants, or girls who 
will make respectable servants. How Winnipeg ladies groan for 
good servants! A limited number of really first-class mechanics 
wanted, likewise blacksmiths, good journeyman tailors, and a few 
navvies if they are very strong men. 

But, when all is said, the real demand in Manitoba is for single 
men, servants, and farmers with capital. This brings us to the 
question of taking up free grants of Government land. One golden 
rule should be observed in all parts of Canada—more especially in 
Manitoba and the North West generally, where life is harder and 
ruder than in the East, and the winter lasts longer. No man, no 
matter what may be the extent of his experience and knowledge of 
farming, should take up land unless he has at least £100 sterling 
in hand to start with after arriving at his destination. Of course, 
for any man to take up free land, or buy “ improved ” land, without 
the most careful personal examination of the country, its soil, its 
climate, and the manner of living adopted by its inhabitants, would 
be the greatest folly. But for aman to settle with a family on new 
land however good, without a sufficient amount of ready money 
behind him to provide for unforeseen contingencies and to pur- 
chase stock and machinery is suicidal. It means debt, bankruptcy, 
ruin. I know one man who did this. I saw him a month ago in 
one of the towns of Manitoba in regular work and earning a 
sufficient livelihood for his family. But he is a bitter, miserable, 
discontented man. Four years ago he came out with very good 
prospects, and found a capital situation. He would not keep it. 
In spite of a solemn promise, made before he left England, he 
“went on the land” before he had been a year in the country. 
Against the advice of friends he borrowed money to do this, and so 
started with a mill-stone round his neck. He worked immensely 
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hard, and had some small success at first; but the debt was 
behind everything, and when two bad seasons came in succession 
he was unable to keep going, and had to give up the land and 
move into town. It may not have been all his fault. He brings 
accusations against certain individuals for taking advantage of his 
inexperience, accusations which may possess foundation in fact. 
But the main cause of his failure which has soured his life and 
has worn his poor wife nearly into her grave with overwork and 
under feeding—was trying to become a farmer in Manitoba on 
borrowed capital. 

There is one form of emigration about which exists much con- 
troversy—the emigration of children under fourteen years of age. 
Many authorities on the subject have told me that it ought to be 
stopped altogether, and that even where training and receiving 
homes are established on both sides of the water, and every care 
taken to choose children physically and morally fit for the life, 
more harm is done than good. On the other hand the promoters 
of this work produce long lists of successful cases, and declare that 
the percentage of failure is infinitesimally small. It has not been 
possible for me to form an opinion on the subject, further than 
this: where societies or individuals—and both exist—send out 
children of tender age without careful selection beforehand, and 
without taking the utmost pains to place such children in homes 
where they will be well and kindly treated, they should receive 
short shrift from the authorities, and their work be crushed out of 
existence. I am pleased to find that the Government are quite alive 
to this danger, and have lately been taking active steps to prevent 


* the emigration of unsuitable children. Their action has not come 


too soon, as emigration agents in various parts of the Dominion, 
and more than one Boys’ Home in Montreal could testify. 

With reference to adult emigration; as a last word I would again 
earnestly beg everyone interested in this subject, especially all 
clergymen, to remember how much depends upon the fitness of the 
would-be emigrant for Canadian life. Canada will not have and 
should not have the “ submerged tenth,” or anything approaching 
it. Too many unsuitable people emigrate as it is. Emigration 
agents groan over the number of weakly, undersized, feckless folk 
who have drifted into Canada under the impression that because it 
is a good country bad workmen and poor citizens can thrive there. 
Never was a greater mistake made. The same thing may be said 
to people of the middle class who pay the passage out of young 
relatives of weak principles and loose lives under the fond delusion 
that they will be “ out of temptation in Canada.” No such thing. 
On the contrary they will live worse lives there than at home, for 
there will be no restraining influence of caste or family pride. In 
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Canada no one knows them, and they fall lower than ever 
before. 

Let us do our best to keep our rubbish to ourselves. Canada 
has a dust-bin of her own to keep clean. But if we treat her fairly, 
and send her those who may have fallen short in the race here 
through ill-luck, but are no disgrace to any land, then will she 
repay our care with interest, and both countries be the better, the 
healthier, and the greater, for emigration. 


ARTHUR PATERSON. 


THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES! 


‘* The only final solution of this Land Question will be some system of transfer of 
ownership from the landlord to the tenant.”—Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, 
House of Commons, April 4th, 1895. 

“Until you put an end to this perpetual parliamentary warfare in regard to the 
rights of different classes in Ireland, . . . . wecan never hope for peace 
in Ireland.”—Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, House of Commons, April 5th, 1895. 


THe Laws or CRAZYLAND. 


For twenty-four years the Imperial Parliament has been engaged 
in the beneficent task of supplying Ireland with a brand-new Land 
System. The task is by no means complete yet; indeed, to judge 
from the most recent evidence, it has scarcely begun. It is, per- 
haps, hardly wonderful that, under these circumstances, there 
should be growing indications of a certain amount of discontent 
with a reform which, though heaven-sent, takes such a precious 
long time for its development. There are, indeed—sad to relate— 
already murmurings against Parliament being compelled for the 
twentieth time to settle down to the old task of grinding the 
north wind. And even though during the last Land Bill debate 
we were treated yet once again to the weary old clap-trap about 
“removing the last injustice,” “ restoring confidence as between man 
and man,” and “opening up at last a new and happy era for Ire- 
land,” the stereotyped formula came not, as in old days, from 
the Prime Minister, but was reeled off by a subordinate,* who, 
as far as Ireland is concerned, is a very raw hand indeed. 

That a reaction against the whole principle and practice of the 
Irish Land Acts has begun, is scarcely to be doubted. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that having once begun it will be swift in 
operation, far-reaching, and effective. It is no exaggeration to say 
that until every principle of the Acts has been got rid of root and 
branch, lock-stock-and-barrel, there cannot be the slightest chance 
of Ireland’s reaching that happy condition which has been so freely 
promised her as the early and inevitable result of every one of 
the crazy Acts that have been passed for her supposed benefit. 

For crazy Acts they have been, and a veritable “Crazyland” is 
the result of their operation. The whole structure of existing 


* The Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
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Irish Land Law has been built up with such deliberation, the 
absurdities with which it abounds have been deduced so naturally, 
and, indeed, so fairly from premises supplied by the inherent 
errors of the Acts, that the extraordinary character of the whole 
system has scarcely been appreciated by observers whose attention 
has been occupied by the wearisome infinity of detail. Surely it 
is time to pause for a moment, to look ahead a little, and to see 
whither this strange path is really leading us. 

The path of Irish Land Legislation is, indeed, like another 
famous road, paved with good intentions. It has been designed, 
constructed, and paid for by the English section of its creators 
with a genuine desire to do good in the most expeditious and effi- 
cacious manner. But, alas! the better the pavement, the easier 
the road, and the more quickly is the inevitable destination 
reached. It is pleasant going for a time, but woe to the man or 
the nation that treads it to the end. 

The Irish Land System as created by the Land Acts of 1870 to 
1895 must fail. 

“ Must” is a strong word, but there are occasions when no other 
will serve. A school-boy who does his sums upon the supposition 
that 2+2=5 must get his sums wrong. A man who eats his 
cake must thereafter go without it. A man who tries to make 
water run up hill must be beaten. And if it be permissible to 
use so imperative a phrase in these cases, most assuredly it is 
equally permissible to use it in connection with a scheme which 
is constructed in defiance of natural law, of human nature, and of 
universal experience. 

The Irish Land Acts must fail. To prove the logical certainty 
of a particular conclusion is enough for a Frenchman. It is 
generally not enough for an Englishman, who has an odd belief 
that though two and two may make four in theory, in practice 
they are just as likely to make three, or five, or 127. For the 
further satisfaction of the English school of thought, it may there- 
fore be added that the Irish Land Acts are not only doomed to 
failure by their inherent violation of eternal principles, but that 
they have, in fact, already utterly and admittedly failed. 

And why should they not fail? Why, indeed? The miracle is 
that such a crazy system should not already have brought about 
the catastrophe which, if continued, it must inevitably produce. 
Let us consider briefly what this amazing system is; what is the 
end it was created to serve; and what are its chances of attaining 
that end. 

In 1870 Parliament made up its mind on ample and unanswer- 
able evidence that the Irish Land System which then existed was 
a bad system, fraught with immense evils, and imperatively de- 
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manding reform. The system was a bad one, and, moreover, it was 
an artificial one, not in any degree a spontaneous growth. War, 
conquest, and confiscation, religious and race animosities, had un- 
doubtedly inflicted upon Ireland a form of Land Tenure which was 
as unnatural as it was uncongenial. Parliament, with the most 
praiseworthy enthusiasm, set to work under its great leader to 
destroy the old system and to create a new one. It has been 
creating a new one ever since, and we seem no nearer the end than 


we did five-and-twenty years ago; in many respects, indeed, we 
seem further off. 


Wroncs AND REMEDIES. 


It has been already suggested that to fight against the eternal 
verities is not a profitable kind of warfare. But the dealings of 
Parliament with Irish land have been one long and heroic struggle 
against the primary forces of nature, including human nature. In 
1870 it was realized that, economically, matters had come to an 
“impasse” in Ireland. The whole system had broken down; 
whereupon it was decided that a new era should at once be in- 
augurated. In that year the first step was taken to remedy the 
evils arising out of one highly artificial system by creating another 
system infinitely more artificial. 

But it was in 1881 that the logical consequences of the Act 
of 1870 made themselves felt, and it is with the system of that 
year—which has for its basis free sale which is not free; fixity of 
tenwre which is a tenure which is never fixed; and a fair rent 
which, by the admission of its principal defender, is “a pure abstrac- 
tion”—that I now propose to deal. 

The basis of the whole system is the fixing of a “ fair rent.” In 
all our Universities, and in most of our schools, we pay considerable 
sums to professors to teach our youth that it is impossible to fix 
the price of commodities in general demand by Act of Parliament. 
Our professors of history are employed to provide illustrations of 
the universal application of this truth, and to show by apt instances 
how disastrous have been the consequences of ignoring it. With 
these facts within our everyday experience, we set to work, and 
by way of a remedial measure we pass a series of cast-iron Acts 
of Parliament which ordain that the whole of the transactions re- 
specting the commodity of greatest value and most common use 
in the kingdom of Ireland shall henceforth and for ever (which 
generally means till Parliament changes its mind in a year or two) 
be bought and sold at a price, dealt with and handled under con- 
ditions fixed by Parliament and by Parliament alone. 

The old bad system was widely condemned on the ground that 
under its operation Irish landlords were, to a great extent, absentees 
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from their estates. As a remedy we have passed a series of Acts, 
the net result and intention of which are to ensure that no Irish 
landlord shall under any circumstances have the slightest induce- 
ment to reside on his own estate, or, indeed, to remain in his own 
country. 

Under the old bad system the relations between landlord and 
tenant were sometimes deplorably bad. In order to improve the 
feeling and to bring about a genuine and genial sympathy between 
the two parties, we have arranged that the only circumstances 
under which they shall ever be called upon to meet shall be as 
opposing litigants, each trying to get the better of the other in 
a sham court of law. 


“Farr RENTs.” 


The avowed object of the whole series of Land Acts is to arrive 
at a “ Fair Rent.” Under these circumstances it is scarcely cheer- 
ing to find that, in the opinion of Mr. Morley himself—and on 
this point no sane human being is likely to differ from him— 
that the one principal object of the Acts not only has not been 
attained, but is absolutely incapable of attainment. 

‘* You cannot,” says the Chief Secretary, ‘‘settle a fair rent by a mathematical 
formula. People talk as if there was in existence in the empyrean, or in vacuum 
an abstract perfect ideal figure of a fair rent which omniscience could discover. 
There is no such ideal figure. I understand what the value of a holding in 
England is. It is what it can fetch in the market. But by the legislation of 
1881 that was exactly what you enacted should not be the value of a holding 
in Ireland. The whole policy—it may have been right or it may have been 
wrong—the whole policy of the Act of 1881 was to withdraw the question of 
value from the open market. ‘The whole structure of that Act rests upon the 
difference between competitive rent and fair rent. But there is no abstract 
perfect figure for a thing of that kind.” 

So far so good. It is clear that a “ fair rent” is not the kind of 
rent that is recognized as “fair” in any reasonable and civilized 
community ; in the abstract it does not exist; and no formula has 
been invented capable of defining it. But—and here lies hope— 
we may still find in the lucid mind of a capable and impartial judge 
that rare thing which eludes the researches of the mathematician, 
the philosopher, or the political economist. Alas, even this hope is 
destined to fail us. What says the Chief Secretary of these “ cap- 
able and impartial judges,” and their precious performances? 


> 


‘“‘ Valuation,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘is a matter of opinion, and you can in the 
Land Court find two valuers, one of whom will fix the value of a holding at so 
much, and another who will say he is equally skilled, who will fix it at some- 
thing quite different. The discrepancies in valuation are sometimes nothing 
short of appalling.” 


A pleasant description of a “ Fair Rent” by one of the chief pro- 
moters of the iniquitous and ridiculous system of which this fraud 
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is the key-stone. We shall have more to say of the fixers of fair 
rents, but it is well for the moment to mark the estimation in 
which they are held by the Minister who proposes to treble their 
numbers and to double their work. 

The value of a “Fair Rent” as a sedative and healing measure 
has always been extolled by the promoters of the Land Acts. This 
“Fair Rent,” which is “ not fair,” and is “not a rent,” is treasured 
for its intrinsic excellence, but it is still more highly esteemed as 
being the sovereign remedy against the ill-effects of that “ Land- 
Hunger” by which Irish tenants are supposed to be so incurably 
affected, and the display of which is apparently considered to be 
so meritorious. Rack-rents, it is proper to declare, are an abomi- 
nation ; the agreement by one of the parties to the payment of a 
rack-rent is rightly denounced as a crime worthy of instant punish- 
ment. The protection which, in England and in continental coun- 
tries, is extended to infants and lunatics is in Ireland afforded to 
every grown man who can prove that he is an agricultural tenant. 
These wonderful Acts declare over and over again that no agricul- 
tural tenant in Ireland is competent to make a bargain, and that 
for his own good, the good of the State, and the peace of the com- 
munity, it is not only expedient but essential that hé should have 
his rent fixed for him by an independent tribunal. So only can 
the poor man be saved from himself; so only can the Land-Hunger 
be combated, and the noble and deserving tenant prevented from 
ruining himself for the benefit of the wicked and grasping land- 
lord. 


How THE “ LAND-HUNGER” Is CURED IN “CRAZYLAND.” 


“The whole policy of the Act of 1881 was to withdraw the question 
of value from the open market.” There is no doubt about the fact ; 
that was not only the policy, it has been the result of the Act. But 
where else out of “Crazyland” could the end have been sought by 
the same means that have found favour among Irish land legis- 
lators? Every agricultural holding in Ireland has now been turned 
into a composite property, in which there are two distinct interests 
—that of the landlord and that of the tenant. The interest of the 
landlord is fixed absolutely by law ; so much and no more shall the 
tenant be compelled to pay for it. So far so good. Let the tenant 
“ hunger ” ever so much the landlord cannot make him pay a stiver 
more than the appointed price for his meal. But go a step further 
and what do we find? The law of “ Crazyland” again. The value 
of the landlord’s interest is fixed by law; the value of the tenant’s 
interest is fixed by pure naked competitivn in the open market. 
The tenant right goes to the highest bidder, and the very fact that 
the landlord’s interest has been reduced and fixed instantly sends 
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up the competitive value of the tenant right. Hence come these 
endless stories of tenant right sold at fifteen, twenty, sixty, aye, and 
a hundred years’ purchase. Hence the daily spectacle of broken 
tenants taking up farms with a load of debt hung round their 
necks, suffering from precisely the same evil consequence of “ Land- 
Hunger” which all this “paraphernalia of legislative” enactment was 
specially designed to guard against. A system which forbids com- 
petition for half the interest and encourages it in respect of the 
other half is a system for “ Crazyland ” only. 


A “PARLIAMENTARY TITLE” IN “ CRAZYLAND.” 

The perorations of the various Land Acts which have cumbered 
the Statute Book during the last years would fill a volume. They 
all contain a repetition of the same goody-goody assurances that the 
particular Act to which they refer is the real Simon Pure, the one 
final everlasting settlement which is going to bring peace and con- 
tentment, and above all to restore good feeling and confidence 
between class and class in Ireland. It is interesting to note the 
methods by which it is apparently supposed that these desirable 
ends can be most certainly secured. 

It has been often asserted that Irishmen were wont to regard the 
Imperial Parliament with distrust, and that the uncertain and in- 
considerate action of Parliaments in the past had done much to 
justify this unfavourable opinion. Clearly then it was and is most 
desirable that by its scrupulous honesty, its inflexible justice, and 
above all by its steady adherence to its own engagements, Parlia- 
ment should conquer prejudice and restore confidence. 

Let us see how it has set about the task. 

The Act of 1881 was passed through both Houses of Parliament 
on the deliberate, oft-repeated, and categorical assurances of its 
authors that it was a measure designed to give to the landlords in 
the form of security for their diminished rents a full compensation 
for the possible diminution of their incomes. If anyone for a 
moment doubt the fact, let him refer to the declarations of 
Ministers in both Houses of Parliament. What has happened ? 
Landlords have been violently denounced for attempting to recover 
the very rents which Parliament has fixed. Nay, more; men who 
hoped to be, and have since become, Ministers of the Crown have 
made common cause with thieving associations whose objects were 
to render nugatory by violence and persecution the decisions of the 
Parliamentary tribunals. 

The very idea of endeavouring to obtain a competitive value for 
property in Ireland has been denounced by men who were actually 
inembers of the Government which passed the Encumbered Estates 
Act. Under that Act scores of properties were put up for sale by 
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order of the Courts in pursuance of the Act of Parliament, and on 
the “puffers” drawn up with the authority of the executive itself 
one of the chief inducements to buy was stated to be the power 
which the purchaser would have of raising the rents. In comparison 
with what has happened since, it is a small thing; but it must not 
be forgotten that scores of these purchasers who bought not only on 
the faith of a Parliamentary title, but in direct response to a State 
invitation, have been deprived of half their property, in some cases 
of the whole of it, by the very Government which had guaranteed 
them in its enjoyment. 

But it is long since the Encumbered Estates was passed. Com- 
pared to what has happened since, the interference with purchasers 
under that Act is a joke. There is now not a single form of security 
dealing with land known to civilized man in any country which has 
not by this time been turned into waste-paper in Ireland. That two 
educated Irishmen of mature age should agree as to the nature of the 
transaction they wish to effect, should take the most minute pains 
to give effect to their mutual intention, should, in the presence of 
witnesses and in conformity with the most elaborate formalities of 
the law, sign, seal, and deliver the contract embodying their agree- 
ment, is a circumstance utterly unimportant in the every-day life 
of “ Crazyland.” A verbal agreement, a written contract, an honour- 
able obligation, a trust deed, a lease for 900 years, a fee farm grant, 
a Parliamentary grant are all of precisely equal value before what— 
by a hardy survivai—is called “The Law” in Ireland. For twenty 
years past we have been reversing the process which with much 
pain and labour our barbarous ancestors went through two or three 
thousand years ago, and are stepping backwards from civilization 
based on contract, to a régime of force tempered by perjury and 
Acts of Parliament. 

Judicial rents, absurd and unfair as the plan of imposing them 
was, had at the outset at least the dignity of permanence. So at 
any rate some people were simple enough to suppose. But what 
do we see? We have already for the second time a proposal before 
Parliament for actually varying the nominal values of the judicial 
rents during the currency of the judicial term. It is hard to say 
whether in this respect the Act of 1887 or the Bill now before 
Parliament be the most hopelessly demoralizing. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted to the discredit of the earlier Act, that it set a 
precedent ; and that it was passed by a Party which might have been 
supposed to know better. But indeed it is the curse of the original 
departure from sane and healthy principles of legislation that each 
false step leads by an almost imperceptible gradation of error to 
another and more fatal descent. 

Having done so much to increase the belief of [rishmen in the 
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honour of Parliament and in the stability of enterprises under- 
taken on the faith of a statutory title, our legislators have thought 
fit to still further create confidence and advance the cause of good 
government in Ireland by a series of attacks upon the adminis- 
tration of justice. An exaggerated respect for the Courts of Law 
and their decisions has never been a distinguishing characteristic 
of the Irish people. The steps which have been taken are scarcely 
calculated to increase it. The spectacle which was presented a few 
months ago in a committee-room of the House of Commons was not 
an edifying one. A Minister of the Crown, responsible for the good 
government of Ireland, assisted by seven violent and avowed parti- 
zans, some of whom have been in open conflict with the law, were 
engaged in badgering and, as appeared to some observers, brow- 
beating the Judges of the land. Decisions were questioned, motives 
were enquired into, and every effort was made to force from the 
judicial officers, who had been brought over to assist in a Party 
move, statements which could be used for the purpose of strength- 
ening the brief of the cross-examiners. 


THE New REMOVABLES. 


We have spoken of the Judges of the land, but it must not be 
forgotten that the Land Acts have afflicted Ireland with a whole 
brood of officials, who are judges in nothing but the name. English- 
men can scarcely realize the monstrous state of things which has 
been brought about by the appointment of a swarm of sub-com- 
missioners, legal and lay. It has been the fashion to speak in terms 
of disapprobation of what are termed “removable” magistrates in 
Ireland. It need hardly be said that in that topsy-turvy world the 
officers who have been the subject of obloquy are perhaps the most 
useful and competent servants of the Crown in Ireland ; nor should 
it excite remark to learn that they are styled “removable” because 
in practice they are not removed. But the sub-commissioners 
are creatures of an hour, called out of obscurity one day, vested 
with full power and authority for a brief space to ruin at their 
sweet will such of her Majesty’s subjects as may be unlucky 
enough to suffer from their ministrations; and the day after they 
are liable to be relegated once more to the obscurity whence they 
were dragged. 

Let any Englishman try and picture to himself what would be his 
feelings if he were to become thevictim of such a system. Some mode- 
rately successful attorney, some small farmer who thinks he knows 
more about his neighbour's land than he has shown he does about his 
own, is afflicted with the complaint which is so common in Ireland— 
he wishes to obtain employment under the Government. He writes 
round to his friends and solicits their testimonials, and for reasons 
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good, bad, or indifferent, obtains the coveted post. From that 
moment he becomes an absolute arbiter of the fortunes of his fellow- 
countrymen. Without any instructions, he is set to define what the 
Chief Secretary has told us is indefinable, namely, a fair rent. A 
peaceful citizen may get up in the morning possessing an income 
sufficient to enable him to live; in the evening he may find himself a 
pauper, with the whole margin of profit destroyed because, during the 
afternoon, two gentlemen, temporarily in the pay of the Government, 
have walked round his estate, and, possibly, dug a hole in one of his 
fields. These gentlemen may be, and for all I know are, the most 
well-meaning and conscientious people in the world; but they come 
from a class exposed to the full blast of popular prejudice or popular 
enthusiasm with regard to land values. To that class they have to 
return, and among that class they have to live. 

A temporary sub-comunissioner, hired by the job at three guineas 
a day, is the instrument by which the authors of the Land Acts 
apparently hope to restore confidence and create a belief in impar- 
tial justice in Ireland. As to how they do their work, it is only 
necessary to quote once more the words of the Chief Secretary: 
“Valuation is a matter of opinion . . . . the discrepancies in 
valuation are sometimes nothing short of appalling.” And yet it 
is apparently intended to let loose another hundred, possibly two 


hundred, of these twopenny-halfpenny temporary “Cadis” upon 
Ireland when the Bill now before Parliament is passed. 

And what has been the profit of piling up this mass of absurdities ? 
How much nearer are we to the goal which we are all so anxious to 
reach? The debate on the Second Reading of the very last Land 
Bill furnishes a measure of the progress we have made. 


THE Dairy Rounp, tHE Common Task. 


In the first place, it is admitted on the face of the Bill that not 
one of the “ final settlements ” which have gone before were either 
settlements or final. The present Bill is ostensibly designed to 
patch the leaky ship. 

In the second place, the discussions upon the Bill provide the 
most scathing condemnation that the most malevolent critics can 
supply of the whole course of previous legislation. For three days 
a House of from thirty to fifty Members engaged in a debate 
which to outsiders was absolutely unintelligible. The language of 
Heraldry or Black Magic is lucid and commonplace compared with 
the jargon which filled the speeches of hon. Members. Yet what 
was the subject-matter under discussion? Simply the terms on 
which the sale or hiring of the commonest and most widely-dif- 
fused commodity in Ireland shall be effected as between man and 
man. If in England we were required to know the statutes of 
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Mortmain and Aristotle’s politics before we could buy a loaf of 
bread or cheapen a horse, we might have some idea of what is the 
condition of things to which Ireland has been reduced. Probably 
one man in the House of Commons understands the Irish Land 
Law; possibly there are two. I doubt very much whether the 
Chief Secretary himself would even pretend that he does. Out- 
side these limits there are amateurs on the general question, there 
are specialists on various points, there are the men who live on the 
Acts, a flourishing gang, and the men who live—or die—under 
them ; but there is no one who understands the law as a whole. 
In the House the air was misty with metaphysical disquisitions ; 
the evidence given before the Commission made it clear that no 
two Judges appointed to administer the law understood it, or at 
any rate understood it in the same sense. 

But someone has benefited. Yes, most certainly. It is a matter 
of universal admission that the passion for litigation which pos- 
sesses the Irishman and the Bengali to an equal degree is an un- 
mitigated curse to both races. With this knowledge it has pleased 
our legislators to create a perfect saturnalia for the attorneys. A 
million sterling has already been spent in fixing, or, rather, pre- 
tending to fix, Irish rents; and we are on the eve of another 
blessed “ reform” which is to let loose another horde of lawyers to 
extract what plunder they can out of the 200,000 new cases that 
we are told Mr. Morley is going to force into the Land Courts. 


THe Last “ Finat SETTLEMENT.” 


During the debate on the new Land Bill some new doctrines were 
started by its advocates which even in these days, when every 
folly connected with Irish land legislation is accepted as inevitable, 
excited some remark. They are doctrines pre-eminently fitted 
for the Statute Book of “Crazyland.” The Chief Secretary gravely 
propounded the theory that all improvements on a holding due 
to the inherent capacity of the soil ought to be credited to the 
tenant, on the ground that the Commissioners, who, as Mr. Morley 
said, of course know their business, must have estimated the 
improvable capacity of the land when they fixed the rent. There 
was probably not a single Member in the House who did not 
know perfectly well (1) that the Commissioners never do any- 
thing of the kind; (2) that it is manifestly impossible that they 
ever should; (3) that if they had attempted to do so, the so-called 
“fair rents” throughout Ireland ought to have been at least doubled. 

Then again as to the mysterious “occupation right,” which is one 
of the abstractions which has been of late added to the mess of 
shams, legal fictions, and arbitrary decisions which constitute the 
modern Irish land system. According to the Chief Secretary, a 
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man having obtained for nothing a valuable property in the shape 
of a perpetual right to occupy somebody else’s land, is to be paid 
a further sum by his landlord, in the form of a reduction of rent, 
for consenting to enjoy the privilege which Parliament has given 
him. In other words, Parliament says to the tenant: Here is a 
five-pound note for you, and it is such a valuable gift that we 
cannot do less than pay you ten shillings for taking it. There 
is no exaggeration about the statement: Parliament gives to a 
tenant the right to perpetual occupancy, and then sends a Com- 
mission to fix his rent. This Commission is now instructed to 
estimate the value of the “occupation right” in fixing the rent 
and to reduce the rent in respect of it. This is not, be it noted, a 
law taken of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, but a real piece 
of modern Irish land legislation. 

With the present Bill, however, it is not my business to quarrel. 
Most of its provisions are corollaries fairly deducible from the pro- 
positions contained in former Acts. In some respects I think it 
essential it should pass, for I see no reason why the only class of 
tenants who are to be excluded from the temporary benefits of the 
Acts should be the honest tenants. Already in Ulster and in other 
parts of Ireland we have a pretty spectacle presented. On one 
side of the hedge we have a tenant paying a perpetual rent of a 
hundred a year. On the other side of the hedge is another tenant 
paying a terminable quit-rent of seventy-five pounds per annum. 
We need to remember that we are in “Crazyland” in order to 
understand that the man burdened with the heavy perpetual rent 
is the honest, thrifty, well-conducted tenant; that the man who is 
receiving the special favour of the State, at the expense of the 
community, is probably a thriftless man, a law-breaker, a perse- 
cutor of his neighbours, and, it may be, something worse. Such 
is the man to whom the landlord is practically forced to sell under 
the present system, and who is the first to reap the advantages of 
the Purchase Acts. 

There is no population in the world which can safely be exposed 
to this teaching for long without suffering by it. It is one of the 
blessings of Irish land legislation that this lesson is being daily 
taught with ever-increasing clearness to the tenants of Ulster. 

Hitherto it is on the bankrupt, the swindler, the persecutor, the 
law-breaker, the murderer that Parliament has lavished its 
richest gifts. It is a terrible lesson to have taught a people; and, 
alas! it has been only too readily learnt. 

An attempt has been made to summarize the results of recent 
Irish land legislation, and to show the condition to which that 
legislation has reduced the country it was intended to benefit ; but 
the end and the worst is not yet. At the bottom of the hill there 
is an abyss. 
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Politicians may play tricks with natural laws, but nature will win 
in the end. Water will not run uphill, and a system which defies 
every principle of political economy, and offends against every rule 
of common-sense can only end in failure and disaster. 


A RETURN FROM CRAZYLAND TO COMMON-SENSE. 


What then is the reasonable conclusion to be drawn? Surely 
it is an obvious one. In 1870 it was recognized that the Land 
system of Ireland was an artificial one, the result of a violent 
disturbance of ordinary social progress. A remedy was sought, 
an heroic remedy, which we have been attempting to apply 
ever since. 

But the remedy had one fatal fault: it substituted for one 
artificial system another system more artificial, a system which 
was bound to poison the sprigs of free enterprise, and to paralyze 
the energies of the community in exact proportion as it grew 
and extended. 

How can the mischief be undone? How can Ireland be once 
more put into a healthy economical condition? There can be 
but one answer: by putting her greatest industry on a true foot- 
ing; by sweeping away the mass of legal encumbrances which 
‘ attend the ordinary processes of bargain and sale; by giving the 
best assurance we can that an agreement between man and 
man shall not be upset by Act of Parliament every five years 
or so; and above all, by getting rid of the disastrous system of 
“dual ownership” which we have been building up with so much 
effort, and at such enormous expense. 

That a general scheme of purchase by which one of the two 
joint owners of every estate shall become the sole owner can 
be conceived and carried out is certain. Whether it will be 
carried out, or carried out in time to prevent still further 
mischief, must depend upon the leaders of the two great Parlia- 
mentary Parties, who must agree upon some method which 
will be just as well as stringent. Fourteen years ago the present 
writer ventured to make a public protest against the Act of 
1881, as an offence against natural laws and predestined to 
fail. Since that time he has never ceased to advocate the ex- 
tension of purchase in [reland. There are, happily, signs at the 
present time that public opinion is at length turning in the 
desired direction. 

In order that the conversion may be rapid and may be effec- 
tual, it is well that Englishmen should take stock of what has 
been going on under the Land Acts, and should realize how 
futile has been this gigantic attempt to fight against eternal 
laws. When they realize this, when at last they understand 
the value of all the praise that has been lavished upon these 
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complicated creations, they will perhaps wake up to the fact 
that, instead of giving Ireland a Land system, we have given 
her chaos; that, so far from clothing her, we have left her more 
naked than before, and they will exclaim with the crowd in 
the fable— 

“ But the Emperor has no clothes.” 


In conclusion, it may be convenient to summarize the benefits 
which the Legislature has conferred upon Ireland since it took in 
hand the task of tinkering the Land Laws; it will be admitted 
that it hardly supplies us with much encouragement to proceed, as 
we are invited to do, upon the old lines. 


A list of benefits conterred on Ireland by the Imperial Parliament 
since 1870:— 


1. An absolute revolution in Land Tenure. 

2. A definite assurance made to Irish landlords that what they lost in amount 
of income they should recoup by increased security. An assurance which has been 
deliberately violated in letter and in spirit by those who gave it. 

3. The fixing by Act of Parliament of “ Fair Rents,” ¢.e., rents fixed without 
regard to competitive value. An operation prima facie impossible ; and now 
openly admitted to be so by the Irish Minister. 

4. A flood of so-called ‘‘ Parliamentary titles ’’ which have been rendered rather 
less valuable than the concessions of a bankrupt South American Republic. 

5. A statutory guarantee of a fixed rent for a fixed term ; followed by a statu- . 
tory unfixing of the fixed rent, and a statutory alteration of the guaranteed term. 

6. A prohibition of all competition for one half of the interest in every farm, 
with full liberty to all the world to compete for the other half ; and as an obvious 
result, an aggravation of the very evil it was intended to combat. 

7. A permanent estrangement between landlord and tenant. 

8. A gigantic premium on absenteeism. 

9. An effectual bar to the investment of capital in Irish land. 

10. A temporary boon to a limited number of so-called ‘‘ present tenants,” to 
the exclusion of all future tenants. 

11. A system of rewards generally bestowed in inverse proportion to the merits 
of the recipients. 

12, A general and well-founded belief in Ireland that no Act of Parliament is 
worth more than the oath of a Kerry juror, or guarantees anybody anything ; a 
conviction, also well-founded, that no contract, even if under seal, made for good 
and valuable consideration between capable and consenting parties, is worth the 
paper on which it is written. 

13. An absolutely certain knowledge that ‘‘ dishonesty is the best policy.” 

14. A million sterling to the lawyers, and another million in prospect. 

15, Fourteen years of perpetual litigation, and the satisfaction of knowing that 
within twelve months the whole business is to begin over again. 

16. A Land Law which not ten men in Ireland understand, and which not even 
the Judges can interpret, based on a series of Acts which, though in every case 
introduced as “‘final settlements,” require to be amended from top to bottom every 
two or three years. 

17, An absolutely unsound economical condition, which is going from bad to 
worse as each inherent injustice, absurdity, or anomally is patched and ‘‘amended” 
by some equally absurd, unjust, or anomalous makeshift. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FoRSTER. 
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FINANCE OF THE MONTH. 


FINANCIAL circles have been distinctly cheerful during the past 
month, though one or two passing clouds have given it a seasonable 
aspect of variety. The conclusion of peace in the Far East, bright 
weather for the Easter holidays, and signs of reviving trade and an 
improvement in prices have all assisted the ever-ready optimism of 
Lombard Street and Capel Court. March went out rather gloomily 
owing to apprehensions of possible diplomatic friction between 
France and Great Britain on the subject of the Upper Nile Valley. 
The City appears to be very nervous about the state of the political 
atmosphere, and is apt to give more attention than is necessary to 
the Chauvinistic diatribes of the Parisian newspapers. However, 
the eminently correct and polite attitude assumed by the French 
Foreign Minister soon dispelled this little cloud, and the news of 
the armistice between China and Japan acted as a powerful restora- 
tive for the financial nervous system. The terms of the peace 
which was evolved during this armistice are still, as I write, only 
vaguely propounded, so that it is impossible to calculate its ulterior 
results very exactly. The conditions, as at first announced, were 
such as Russia seemed unlikely to see carried through without pro- 
test, and markets had another fit of the shivers in the belief that 
the conclusion of one war might lead to further and even more 
serious disturbances. The tone of the Russian Press was certainly 
a little ominous, but it is more than doubtful whether the Tsar’s 
Government can have seriously considered so hazardous and costly 
an enterprise as a war in the Far East; and it does not seem to be 
altogether clear that Japan intends to insist on retaining possessions 
on the Chinese mainland after the payment of the war indemnity. 

However this may be, it is quite evident that a revolution, with 
world-wide effect, has taken place in the East almost before we 
were well aware that it had begun. Whether Japan retains posts 
of vantage in Chinese territory or no, there can be no doubt 
that her prestige throughout the enormous empire will be 
far greater than that of any Western Power. The conditions 
of peace contain full provisions for the opening up of China 
to commerce, and the erection of mills and factories and other 
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industrial apparatus, and the European Press has noted with satis- 
faction that Japan lays claim to no monopoly in the matter, but 
that what is conceded to one nation will be conceded alike to all. 
It is probable, however, that the Mikado and his Ministers were 
not actuated so much by enlightened disinterestedness in this 
matter as by the common-sense and acumen that have marked 
their proceedings throughout. For, apart from the danger of 
armed reprisals which might have been provoked by any attempt 
to put a ring-fence round Chinese commerce, Japan could not for- 
get that she will want European capital and machinery to help her 
in her gigantic task, and, moreover, that she starts with so fine a 
handicap that she can well afford to invite the world at large to 
join in the race. To the prestige that she has won in the course of 
the war she can add the stupendous advantages of her splendid 
position and phenomenally cheap labour. She has little to learn 
in the matter of industrial skill. It seems that an exhibition of 
Japanese manufactures has lately been opened at Kioto, in which 
“fibres, textiles, leather, machinery, upholstery, hosiery, hardware, 
surgical and scientific instruments, chemicals, glassware, &c., are 
shown at prices distancing all possible competition.” The natives 
are taking great interest in the show, and examine the exhibits 
keenly, “ confident of conquest in the industrial world.” Such is the 
force which is gathering itself in the East, and preparing to struggle 
with the Western Powers for commercial supremacy. 

It is not to be supposed that Japan can rise to the front rank 
among industrial peoples all in a moment, but it is very necessary 
for those who are interested in the welfare of our Eastern trade to 
take serious notice of the enormous forward stride that this eager, 
energetic race has made, and of the tremendous advantages that 
it has in competing with us in Oriental markets. A significant 
coincidence is presented by the fact that at the very moment 
when China and Japan were agreeing to the terms of peace which 
may perhaps alter the centre of gravity of the commercial world, 
here in England the Independent Labour Party was passing reso- 
lutions in favour of old-age pensions for everybody over fifty, 
responsibility of the State for unemployed labour, and other 
such measures for the emasculation of industrial freedom and 
enterprise. However, the ulterior consequences of the develop- 
ment by Japan of her own resources and those of China must be left 
to the future. For the present the result of the peace is likely to 
benefit European trade considerably. China will want a new outfit 
of ships and munitions of war, and machinery of all kinds; and rail- 
way material will be wanted by both nations. 

The Money Market is likely to feel the effect of the peace 
very shortly. It seems to be generally agreed by our various 
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informants in the East that the war indemnity is to amount 
to 200,000,000 taels, or £30,000,000 sterling, and that it is to 
be paid in silver, in five yearly instalments. The amount of 
the indemnity and the time allowed for its liquidation were both 
disappointing to sanguine speculators in silver, who had hoped 
that about £50,000,000 at least would be demanded, and would 
have to be paid over in a much shorter space; the consequence 
was that the price of the metal, which was rushed up nearly to 
31d. per ounce on the first news of the armistice, fell away, instead 
of advancing further, when the conditions of peace were made 
known. But the London Money Market will welcome the reduc- 
tion in its extravagant stock of superfluous credit that will be 
effected by Oriental borrowings. For China will certainly have to 
borrow the wherewithal to pay the indemnity, and will equally cer- 
tainly be greatly in need of more besides, if she can find sufficient se- 
curity to raise it on ; and it is more than likely that Japan also will re- 
quire more than she proposes to exact from her conquered enemy. 
How great the demand for European capital will be, and how soon it 
will make itself felt, it is impossible to conjecture until the terms of 
peace are definitely and officially made known, but there can be 
no doubt that Lombard Street is in a fair way to being relieved of 
some of the load of unlendable credit that has been weighing it 
down so long. Apart from the Eastern Question, it is noticeable 
that there has been an advance lately in the prices of various com- 
modities, such as wool, wheat, cotton, and copper—not to mention 
the sensational rig in petroleum—and that there are other signs of 
a trade revival which, though still too slight to affect the Money 
Market as yet, is enough to cause hope to spring once more in the 
breasts of bankers and other dealers in money. Since the turn of 
the March quarter the market has been as plethoric as ever, and 
the loan rate has slipped back to 4 per cent., with occasional trans- 
actions in day-to-day money at } per cent. 

On the Stock Exchange, the chief feature in the month’s history 
has been the revival in the American Railroad Market. It would be 
quite irrelevant to seek for any rational basis for an advance in the 
price of these securities. That is not part of the programme. The 
fact is that the speculative fever is abroad, especially on the Con- 
tinent, and the gambling public having tasted blood in the South 
African Market, is seizing on “ Yankees” as the likeliest quarry to 
afford further sport. The buying, as far as one can gather from the 
conflicting and never very trustworthy reports on the subject, seems 
to have been initiated from the Continent, assisted to some extent 
by jobbers in the South African Market who have made enormous 
profits lately, and thought they saw a fine opportunity for investing 
them by picking up American shares at what they considered to be 
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“rubbish prices.” It has also been suggested that the market has 
received some support from strong hands which are interested in 
keeping the sterling exchange steady. However this may be, it is 
certain that the British public, which has so long held aloof from 
all transactions in these discredited securities, is at last picking up 
enough courage to coquet once more with its old favourites. 
Whether thisrevival of enterprise will be rewarded with the usual cold 
douche, or whether a “ Yankee boom ” is to be the order of the day 
for some months, it is impossible to say, for speculation recognizes 
no laws, and takes no such monotonous details as the intrinsic 
worth of its gambling counters into consideration ; all that can be 
said with certainty is that if the public goes on buying, prices will 
go up. It is noticeable, however, that the New York Market which 
knows more about the matter than the British or Continental oper- 
ator, has availed itself very steadily of the foreign demand, and has 
sold freely, though on this point again we are at the mercy of not 
very trustworthy sources of information. 

But apart from the possibility of a speculative advance in Ameri- 
can securities, the difficulties of the commercial position in the 
United States remain very much as they were. There has been a 
slight rise in the prices of American staples, and the success of the 
petroleum rig has shown how easily corners can be established in the 
present state of the produce markets, which have been carrying very 
low stocks all round for some time past. Moreover, President Cleve- 
land has been reasserting his eminently sound views as to the pro- 
priety of currency reform. But we have long known and respected the 
correctness of the President’s attitude, and it is a matter of general 
regret that his opinions on the subject have a purely academic 
interest, seeing that his Party is no longer in the ascendant, and 
his term of office is drawing to a close. And as to the revival of 
trade in America, it must be remembered that if her staples have 
advanced in price, her eagerness to buy European goods is increas- 
ing pari passu. Last month’s Board of Trade Returns show a 
remarkable expansion in American purchases of woollen and 
worsted fabrics, a fact which is very comforting to the Yorkshire 
centres of the trade, but has to be considered seriously by those 
who believe that the exports of gold from the United States, which 
have been temporarily stopped by the establishment of an American 
credit in London through the issue of the recent loan, are bound to 
begin again sooner or later. Of course if the revival of speculation 
in American securities is endorsed by the investor, and European 
capital begins to flow once more to the States, gold shipments from 
New York are so far retarded. But this is a specious remedy, and 
only makes the disease break out more violently later on. For, 
obviously, every such investment only increases the bulk of Ameri- 
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can obligations to European creditors, and adds to the impossibility 
of the States paying their way without parting with their stock of 
gold. It is simply another phase of fresh borrowing to pay interest 
on old debts, and so piling up a heavier weight of indebtedness for 
the future. 

Closely connected with the question of the American railroad 
position, is that of the fate of the two Canadian lines in which so 
much English capital has been sunk with results so disastrous. 
The Grand Trunk shareholders are so disgusted with the manner 
in which the affairs of their Company have been allowed to go from 
bad to worse, and from worse to desperate, that they are agitating 
for a change of bowling, and a committee is appealing for support 
with the avowed object of turning out the present Directorate neck 
and crop. The acquisition of subsidiary lines on extravagantly 
onerous terms, and the presentation of accounts in a manner which 
did not enable the shareholders to perceive the position of affairs 
clearly, are the chief grievances against the present Board. The 
proposed revolution in the government of the line has caused a 
sharp recovery in the price of its stocks, and it seems to be gener- 
ally agreed that no change can possibly be for the worse. It re- 
mains, however, to be seen what sort of a Board the party of reforin 
will be able to get together if they are successful in ousting the 
present one. And in the case of both the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific no management under heaven can make both 
ends meet in the present condition of Canadian commerce, which 
depends largely for its prosperity on agricultural activity. How- 
ever, “Canadas” fluctuate as a rule in sympathy with American 
shares, and if there is to be a boom in these, holders of Canadian 
Pacific securities may be enabled to realize at a less disastrous 
level—there has already been a considerable recovery, said to be 
largely due to German buying. 

In the foreign market there has been a decline in the values of most 
of the active securities. South American stocks gave way owing toa 
rumour of warlike preparations between Chili and the Argentine 
Republic, and there was only a partial recovery on the official 
denial of the canard. European Government issues have also been 
dull, chiefly in sympathy with the weakness of Spanish 4 per 
cents. This stock is very largely held in Paris, and the fall which 
was caused by the necessity for active and expensive measures in 
Cuba, was assisted by sales on the part of Parisian holders, who 
were realizing on their “Spanish” in order to pay for the more 
dazzlingly attractive South African Mining shares. The Chinese 
loans, however, have been very firm on the conclusion of peace in 
the East, and Mexican Goverment stocks benefited by the flutter 
in silver mentioned above. 
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South African shares are still on the upward move, though the 
activity in this department is not so great, and the buoyancy is 
not nearly so general. If it had not been for the persistence of 
French buying, which is now becoming very indiscriminate and 
headlong, the inevitable reaction would probably have come before. 
For most capable judges on this side are agreed that the prices of 
these securities are generally far too high. An instructive instance 
is given in The Economist of April 20th : 

‘* At the meeting [of the Jumpers Gold Mining Company] recently held in 
Johannesburg, it was stated that the manager’s estimate of the amount of ore 
remaining in the mine was 642,990 tons, so that, with a milling capacity of 9,000 
tons a month, the whole thing would be worked out in about six years. 
Assuming that the manager has estimated the life of the mine correctly, and that 
last year’s dividends are maintained at the rate of 55 per cent., that would mean 
that during the six years the investor would get back £3 6s., without any allow- 
ance for interest, for what, if bought recently, would have cost him fully £6 10s. 
The story of the Londonderry collapse has of course been the chief 
“sensation” among mines other than South African. This venture, 
which had been sold to British investors by Colonel North and 
Lord Fingall for £600,000, had been brought out with a deafening 
flourish of trumpets, and with promises of riches beyond the dreams 
of avarice, or the mining shareholder. Colonel North said at the 
statutory meeting that working this property would be like “ going 
into a bank and taking out the sovereigns,” and Lord Fingall pro- 
mised that the gold should be “shovelled out” as fast as possible. 
And then came that lamentable cablegram, so appropriately dated 
the Ist of April, that sanguine shareholders at first believed it to 
be a hoax, saying that there “does not appear to be anything left.” 
The history of gold-mining has never preached a more eloquent 
sermon against the desire to be rich in a hurry. Their subsequent 
action has proved that the vendors were absolutely innocent in 
the matter, and had been deceived just as grossly as the share- 
holders to whom they sold the property. But the awkward part 
of the business is the fact, which is still unexplained, that the cable- 
gram arrived on April 2nd and was not published till April 5th, and 
that meantime the shares had fallen from 13 to little more than 1. 
One or two other similar, though smaller, fiascoes have occurred 
in connection with the West Australian field, and it is evident, that 
great as is the water difficulty in that arid quarter of the globe, 
even greater is the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy “expert ” 
opinions. 

Little need be said on the subject of Home Railway stocks. 
They are so tightly held by investors now that speculators have 
almost deserted the market. Prices have tended upwards on the 
bright Easter weather and hopes of a revival in trade. Among 
“ gilt-edged ” securities, Consols have risen again on the decline in 
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value of money since the turn of the quarter, and the India sterling 
loans have been been very firm; it is expected that the new issue 
to be made shortly to redeem the Indian Treasury bills falling due 
in May, will take the form of a 24 per cent. loan, and will come out 
at about 95. Such is the exaggerated value to which the present 
abundance of idle money has brought stocks which come within 
the powers of trustees. 
OBSERVER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Outlook of Australian Federation. 


To tue Eprror or “Tae Nationa Review.” 
S1r,— 

The conference of Australian Premiers at Hobart, in January last, 
may be considered as marking a new epoch in the movement for Union, 
and the success or failure of the Federation project for the present depends 
largely on the reception by the Parliaments of Australasia of the some- 
what novel methods of procedure initiated by Dr. Quick, at Corowna, in 
1893, and since adopted by the Australasian Federation League, and finally 
by the Premiers in Conference. 

Previously to this departure the scheme of Australian Unity was based 
upon the Sydney Convention of 1891—in a way an aristocratic gathering 
composed of the best and most distinguished statesmen from each Colony— 
selected by the joint vote of both Houses of Parliament, and presided over 
by Sir Henry Parkes; from this Convention emanated the so-called 
Commonwealth Bill of 1891, believed by many to be the foundation on 
which the Australian Constitution must inevitably be eventually built 
up, and, by not a few, to be an all but perfect Constitution already. 
Against this Bill a factious agitation has been fostered by the ultra- 
Democratic Party, particularly in New South Wales. It has been con- 
demned as a whole on the ground that it unduly strengthens the link 
between the Australian Colonies and England, and, generally, that its 
tendencies are Imperial and not Democratic; but when its opponents 
have been brought to book, and requested to leave generalities and criticize 
in detail, a somewhat eloquent silence has prevailed. The truth is that 
the Commonwealth Bill is an excellent measure, and, with very few minor 
alterations, might be accepted to-morrow by the people of Australia, to 
their great and lasting benefit, and if this country had had an Australian 
Gladstone, possessed of the confidence of the electors as a body, pre- 
pared to preach the gospel of Federation as laid down in the 1891 
Bill, there is little doubt that long ere this the Parliaments would have 
accepted it. Failing such an apostle it became necessary to devise some 
scheme which would induce the people and their leaders to lay aside their 
vexatious policy of passive opposition, and the present turn of affairs is the 
outcome of this necessity. Whether it is likely to lead to good results in 
the near future, time alone can show ; it is, however, to be feared that, 
should the new policy break down, the attainment of a Federal Parliament 
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for Australia will be postponed for a good many years, probably until some 
stern necessity forces it once again to the front. 

The draft Bill, prepared by the Premiers of Victoria and South 
Australia, and subsequently adopted by the Conference at Hobart, is 
to be known as the “ Federal Enabling Bill.” Its preamble states that 
its object is to bring about a Federal Convention, on extra-parliamentary 
lines, to frame a Constitution for the Australian States. It proceeds to 
enact that this Convention shall be forthwith summoned, and that each 
Colony in the group shall be represented by ten Delegates, to be directly 
elected by the electors on the Franchise of the Legislative Assembly of 
such Colony (which Franchise varies very considerably) ; that such Con- 
vention shall adopt or formulate a Constitution which shall then be 
submitted to the people by the Referendum for their acceptance or 
rejection; and lastly, that the Parliament of each Colony may, after 
the Constitution has been accepted by the people, present an address 
to the Imperial Parliament, praying for its sanction to such Federal 
Constitution. 

The above process is ingenious, and not at first sight particularly com- 
plicated or open to severe criticism. But careful investigation shows 
that a good many rocks and quicksands are in the way. It will be seen 
that before anything practical can result it is necessary that the ‘Federal 
Enabling Bill” should be adopted by the State Parliaments, and it remains 
to be seen what amount of opposition this Bill will meet with in the 
respective Legislatures from (1) those politicians who are opposed to 
Federation in any shape or form, though this section is now outnumbered 
and not greatly to be feared; (2) those who still advocate the principles 
embodied in the Convention of 1891, and fear a Constitution on too 
democratic lines; and (3) those who regard the present proposal as 
an infringement of Parliamentary rights. Of these three parties the 
third is perhaps the most to be feared, but it is hoped that the know- 
ledge that it is open to the electors to choose as their Delegates to the pro- 
posed Convention any existing Parliamentary legislator will do something 
to allay a not unnatural jealousy. It seems to be generally agreed that 
the success of the scheme depends in a great measure upon New South 
Wales. If the Bill is speelily introduced and carried in the Mother 
Colony it is likely that the other States will fall into line; if, on the 
other hand, New South Wales does nothing, it is to be feared that the 
other States will do nothing also. Mr. G. H. Reid, the present Premier 
of New South Wales, is a recently converted Federationist, and has 
pledged himself to make the Bill in question an early measure in this 
year’s session, and if he acts up to his pledges all may be well. As the 
head of the recently-elected Free Trade Government, however, he has 
a formidable programme to discharge and stands committed to a number 
of first-class measures, all of which must give rise to prolonged debate, 
and meet with fierce opposition. Among others may be mentioned: A 
Bill to provide for a Land Tax and Income Tax, both previously untried 
in New South Wales; a Local Government Bill (also a novelty); and 
a Bill to abolish the existing Customs Duties, If the “ Federal Enabling 
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Bill” can be sandwiched in among these, and passed without great loss of 
time, well and good ; but those who know best the state of party feeling 
and the conditions of political strife in New South Wales may be pardoned 
for feeling some alarm. 

A further obstacle is a distrust of the proposed Referendum as an un- 
British innovation, and a doubt in the minds of those who favour the 
principle of the Referendum as to whether a complex and elaborate 
measure such as the proposed Constitution Bill can be under any circum- 
stances a fit subject for its application. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Corowna, N.S.W., lst March, 1895. Epwarp WItson. 
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